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PRISE MUSEUM.—The READING ROOM UN IVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES ARIS.—The ATHEN ZUM c Sntagualng n& 
TEM OU RIDAY foe pie. ath Inclusive from TUESDAY, and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIB Rue de Rivoli. ~y 
Septe: UNDE THOM 2 i Tabrarien and. Secretary. The Council of the With sevice re: of iooue Ww — i eee aN 


Museum, August 





gn seeratrer es CONGRESS of 
ORIENTALISTS 
London, Ist to 10th proximo. Office: 20, Hanover-square, W. 
aE R.H. the Duxg or pest HI. H. Arcupuke Rainer. 
Maravis or D the Eart or Lyrron. 
me of Organizing Committee The Right Hon. Lorp Hatszpvry. 
550 Members in 35 countries and 140 “Papers” can be counted on, 
9 Governments and 36 learned some == oe Ryco=n pee Leen 
desirous of sending Delegates, pe to read or send Papers, 
to present or exhibit Books or PCollections, ¢ ould communicate with 
Dr. Lerrvzr, boon? and Law Society, Chance ry-lane, who will supply 
the programme and other particulars. Member's Subscription, 1/. Non- 
Member’ ‘s Subscription for Publications, 5. 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 


The aged of ony tye will a his faatee 











LECTURES in the Season 1891-2 ( 
délivered at the London Institution, Royal Institution,  Stanchester, 
—For particulars address to 123, Victoria-street, London, 


MR. HENRY BLACKBURN'S STUDIO. 
The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS will 
recommence on MONDAY, September 14, with Technical Assistants. 


ECRETARYSHIP to AUTHOR or JOURNALIST, 
or similar Sa. WANTED. Shorthand and a Type- Writing. 
Reader at British —KR., 38, Museum-street, W.C. 


OURNALISM. — GENTLEMAN (Young), with 
Journalistic Training and Experience in Writing, desires 
REGULAR WORK in Newspaper Office where opportunities ot oe be 
offered for Dramatic Criticism preferred. Would assist Editor.— 
Address Critic, Box 1,694, Sell’s Advertising Offices, London. 


PUBLISHER of of wide experience, with Office in 
centre of the Publ: Trade, desires an ADDITIONAL 
AGENCY for LONDON or PROVINCIAL WEEKLY, or would re- 
present good Publishing House.—S., 79, Mercer’s-road, Holloway, N 


7 ° JOURNALISTS, 


The Editors of the C.T.C. GAZETTE will be 


lad to hear from an: 
ee on MHCHANICA and ae to CONTRIBUTE Lr ge 
or other subject: 

















shi to AP. 
pews of the Professor will be 350%. bed annum.—Applications, together 


an ould be forwarded on or before 
TUESDAY, Seamer aed tg 1891. For sean eee apply to 
Cardiff, August 12th, 1 


R JAMES, Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The we igao of the University College ve: ooo Wales and Monmouth- 
shire of the Lee to APPOINT a LECTURER in GEOLOGY. The 
° 











stipent the Lecturer will be a be pty —Applications, to Boon 

with an ald be fo: led on or before 

TUESDAY, sangha — 1891. ie further pee apply to 
Cardiff, August 12th, Li IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 

The Council of ah Ue Aber e of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire is a te POL a DIRECTOR of the STAFF of TRA- 
VELLING T CHERS Sin Technical een to be established under 
the provisions of the scheme of t apg Instruction C: 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EOSDON: 
LECTURES on ZOOLOGY. 

Professor W. F. R. WELDON, M.A. F.R.S., will deliver 
Ensuing Session a COURSE of LECTURES on the DECAPOD CRUS- 
TACEA, intended specially for Senior Students who intend to pursue 
original investigations in Zoology. e spay = be given twice 
weekly, commencing Saturday, October 17th, at I 

The General Course of Lectures on pe ag suitable for Students 
preparing for the various Examinations of the University of London, 
commences MONDAY, October Sth, at 4 p.». 


[J EPARIMENT of SCIENCE and ART, 
National Art Training School, South Kensington. 
Visitor—EDW. — J. POYNTER, Esq., R.A. 
Principal—JOHN C. L. SP. , Esq. 

The ANNUAL SESSION will ‘COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, Octo- 
ber 7th. Art Classes in connexion with the Training School are open 
to the public on Lm ww ag of fees. The Classes for Men and Women 
e Studies comprise Ornament and the 
Figure, witha view to their ultimate use in Design and Composition, 
and include the Study of Plants and Flowers, the Painting of Still Life, 
and the —— and Laer gpa of Ornament and of the Figure. 

Ca 















of the County of Monmouth. The aapend of the Director will be 3501. 
per annum. didates for the post must pi in their applications, 
together with testimonials and references, to the undersigned, on or 
ore TUESDAY, September 8th, 189].—For further information, and 


for copies of the above oo apply to 
Cardiff ff, August 12th, 1 a IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
COUNTY OF GLAMORGAN. 
The Council of the ee College of South Wales ge Monmouth- 
shire is prepared to APPOINT the following members of a Staff of 
Travelling Teachers in Technical subjects for the County of Glamorgan : 
A LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and THEORETICAL 
MECHANICS. 
A LECTURER in CHEMISTRY and METALLURGY. 
A LECTURER in GEOLOGY and MINING. 
ONE or TWO LECTURERS in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
The stipend of each oe will be 200. per annum, together with 
travelling expenses. — Applications, Le eng with testimonials and 
references, should be sent n not later than TUESDAY, September ye 
1891, to the unde from whom further information in regard to 
the duties of the staff may be obtained. 
IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. 





ro) 

aan ri the general Cyrtesg of the lists’ 
= Gap. ee accepted, wil ull be id for, and tens not 
taken for any loss of 





i offers of assistance should be petnene to the Secrerary of the 
€.T.C., 140, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


T° ARTISTS and STORY WRITERS.—See the 
extensive PROGRAMME of CHRISTMAS COMPETITIONS (with 
valuable ogee Prizes) announced in the PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. Eve’ 
hac One Penny.—Joun Lenco & Co., Dundee; and 186, Fleet-street, 
don. 








Pea HUNTED UP, Registers Searched, Wills 
ions, Zeligroms Ceased, ih the rah Museum, Reoord Ofco, 
tangs from rh Awyebotees, 0 oo a .—Pezacock & Peacock, Antiquarian 


ARTNERSHIP.—A LONDON PUBLISHING 
FIRM offers a PARTNERSHIP to a Gentleman having 2,000/. to 

. at command. Ample a rity ; q return ; i 
business —Mr. A. M. ee Ow. os 


AW WEEKLY JOURNAL for SALE. Well known. 
Devoted to rting and Breeding, pss capable of having more 
eer and ae natters engrafted with it. Good ‘Advertisement 
Subscription Lists. Sale by popularizing matter can be largely 
extended. — ane Re. James Lakeman, Chartered Accountant, 30, St. 
Swithin’s-lane, 


ITERARY PROPERTY,—TO BE DISPOSED of, 
sinc SeeManeny favourable carne, on oxtabiished MONTHLY 
Mr. Grey, 79, Mercer’ erced, Holloway, N. tae sahatissasien 


= MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to NEGO- 
e TIATE a PARTNERSHIP in 2 WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 
—— or the Home bear => preferred. The concern must bear 

stric pals only or their Solicitors treated 


























C MITCHELL & CO., Agents | for the Sale and 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The DEPARTMENTS of ARTS, SCIENCE, and erg ona 
the NORMAL DEPARTMENTS for INTERMEDIATE and 
MENTARY TEACHERS will OPEN = Lear ih October 5th, ‘aol, 

The Lectures and Classes are Open and Women. — For Pro- 
spectuses and information concerning Scholarships &e. ns eel to 





O are not already og as Students 
of the School. ‘must have coal the Second Grade Ey tion 
Freehand Draw 

Admission rr will be held at the School on Tuesday, 
September 29th, and October 13th, at 11.45 a.m. and 6.45 p.w. on both 
Sesel and on subsequent Tuesdays at frequent intervals during the 
Session. 

Application for information as to fees and for admission should be 


e in Sebo to the Secrerary, partment of Science and Art, 
Sv W., or, after October 7th, personall to the Recisrrar, at the 
School, ‘Exhibition- road, S. W. I 


order of the 
LORDS of the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL 
n EDUCATION. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 


Head Master—BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established, with the sanction of the Yearly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends and under the management of Members 
of that body, for the age of providing an Education not inferior to 
that given at the leading Public Schools with a Classical and Modern 
Side. The House stands on gravel high above the town and the Thames 
Valley, with over forty acres of park land, affording excellent Cricket, 
Football, and Lawn Tennis Grounds, as well as @ Playground, a Gymna- 
sium, ana a Fives Court. 








Terms, 35/. per term. 
For particulars apply to Tue Heap Master, Leighton Park School, 
Reading. 





YHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss E. P. HUGHES, late of Newnham College. 
Vice-Principal—Miss S. WOOD, B.Sc. 
ee SKEAT, late of Newnham College. 
d dmi n January and September. 





_ University College, Cardiff, August llth, 1891. 


Full partiewiars on pot te to the Principat. 





ANTED, a HEAD MASTER for ] La Martiniere 
School, Calcutta, Bi pin org Classics and Mathematics. Ex- 
perienced. Salary nth, with extras. ow good House.— 
ely to ARCHDEACON pk Willesden Vicarage, N. 


LADY STUDENT of the ROYAL ACADEMY, 

ype | the Art Masters’ and other Certificates, who has studied 

in Paris and Italy, wishes to give LESSONS in PAINTING and DRAW- 

ING in all Branches, either in her own Studio, or will instruct Classes 
in Schools, or Privately.—Address A. L., 1, Park-road, Haverstock-hill. 


YHE NEW STUDIO for LADIES.—StupDENTs 

ee wy. PREPARED for the SCHOOLS of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY by Mr. HAROLD CO PPING and Mr. PERCY SHORT. 

FIVE of their Pupils admitted at Sasso last Examination, January, 1891. 











Leigh Studio, 38, Great Guneaeanens Bloomsbury, W.C. 


TT.O BIBLICAL and ORIENTAL STUDENTS.— 

TUITION by CORRESPONDENCE in HEBREW, GREEK, 
LATIN, ARABIC; also in GERMAN, SPANISH, &c.—For terms, &e., 
apply toA. ©. Hamizron, Esq., 37, King’s-road, Peckham. 


DUCATION. — TUDOR HALL COLLEGE 
eagi ia Forest Hill, Is—Mrs. TODD 

and Rey. TODD, D.D. Head Mistress—Miss — TODD (Girton), 
a. * can Seeley, Churton Collins, Garcia, Diehl, Lomah, 
Duicken, Larpent, &c. Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, Swimming, Riding. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, West Kensington. — An 
EXAMINATION for filling up about Fourteen Vacancies on the 
FOUNDATION will be held on ‘EMBER 9th. rea information 
apply to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 




















e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, dertake 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit a of ‘Accounts, &e. Card of 
Terms on n application. 


12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY in the Queen’s College, Cork, 
being about to become VACANT, Candidates for that office are requesvea 
to forward their testimonials to the Un: eR-SEcRETARY, Dublin Castle, on 
or before the 12th day of September, in order that the same may be sub- 
mitted to his erage nase the Lord Lieutenant. 

The Candidate who may ‘selected for the above rican gat will 
have to enter upon his duties on or about the 10th October next. 

Dublin Castle 1 17th August, 1891. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
= MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARD: 











‘The CHAIR of GREEK is now VACANT a - the election of 
Professor Roberts as Principal of of $ the he Univeraty Collie , Aberystwyth. 
The Connell will proceed to th the new PRO- 
FESSOR in n 8 MBER NEXT. ‘the sti — of the Professor will 

r with testimonials and 
re TUESDAY, September 8th, 1891. 


TVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


3501. per annum.—A epee toge 
relerences should be f forward 

pax intoreaticn ay 
, August 4th, 


For furthe 





COBYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 
The SCHOOL of ART, SCIENCE, 4 LITERATURE, LADIES’ 
DIVISION.—THIRTY-SECON Is + ama 1891-92. 
OPENS on OCTOBER Ist. 

Education of the highest class for Ladies, by Tutorial Instruction, 
Private Lessons, and University Lectures and Classes, the Art and 
Scientific Collections of the Crystal Palace being utilized for Practical 
Education by distinguished Instructors. A Junior “tae Particulars 
in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Ses Palace. 

F. K. J.8 HENTON, 








F.R. Hist.S., Superi 1 Dep 
RYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


The SCHOOL of PRACTICAL eS The NEXT TERM 
Bg NS on SEPTEMBER 7th. 
1. Mechanical C 
2. Civil agineoring pa SON 
3. Colonial Division. For Preliminary Practical Training of Young 
Men for Colonial Life. 
Electrical Engineering. Marine and Mining Divisio: 
Crystal Palace. of the uni lersigned, in the Library, next ‘Byzantine Court, 


F.R.Hist.8., Superintendent Educational Department. 








THe MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


SESSION 1891-92. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS and SCIENCE. 
The NEXT SESSION commences on WEDNESDAY, September 30th, 
* 


A Syllabus, con‘«ining full information as to the various Courses of 
Instruction, Lect are Days and Hours, Fees, Entrance and other Scholar- 
ships, &c., is Lab gra by Messrs. Cornish, New-street, Birmingham, 
price 6d. ; by post, 8d. 

Further sediedens may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 


at the College. §. HEATH, Principal. 
Gi. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE (including the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts) will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. The Introductory 
Lecture will be given at 8.30 p.a. by Prof. W. F. R. WELDON, M.A. 
F.R.S. 








Professors. 
F. Althaus, Ph.D.—German. 
J. Hudson Beare, B.Sc.—Engineering and Mechanical Technology. 
Edw. Spencer Beesly, M. ms — and Modern History. 
Cecil Bendall, M.A.— 
Rey. T. G. Bonney, D.Se. F. Ri §. F.G.8.—Geology and Mineralogy (Yates- 
Goldsmid Professorship). 
T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D. Ph.D.—Pali and Buddhist — 
ogty' L.B.—Italian Language and Literature. 
J. A. Fleming, M.A. D.Se.—Electrical Technology. 
G. C. Foster, B.A. ADRS. Physics (Quain Professorship). 
H. 8S. Foxwell, M.A.—Politica ee (Newmarch Professorship). 
Alfred Geodwin, M.A.—Latin, Gree 
Alexander Henry, M.A. LL. 3. bo - a and Constitutional Law 
and Histo’ 
M. J. M. Hill, na A.—Mathematics. 
W. P. Ker, M.A.—English Language and Literature (Quain Professor- 


shi 
i. Lallemand, B B.-0s-Se.—French Language and Literature. 
s.—Fine Arts (Slade Professorship). 
har Be W. Marks.—Hebrew ( “one dsmid Professorship). 
A. F. Murison, M.A.—Roman 
F. W. Oliver, B.A. D.Sc.—Botan 7 (Quain Professorship). 
Karl Pearson, M.A. LL. B.—Applied Mathematics. 
R. 8. Poole, LL.D. —Archeology (Yates Crchaseakia): 
J. P. Postgate, M.A. ee Philology. 
Charles Rigi rPLD coable and Persian 
Charles Rieu —Arabic and Pers: 
G. Croom Robertson, M.A. “Tune ‘of Mind and Logic (Grote Pro- 
fessorship) 
E. A. Schiifer, F.R.S.— 
'T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B. 
L. F. Vernon Harcourt, M.A. M. Inst.c. E—Civil Engineering and Sur- 
veying. 
W. F. R. Weldon, M.A. F.R.S.—Zoology and Comparative Anatory 
Jodrell Professorship) 

Watson 8 Smith, F.C.1. F. P. (Lecturer).—Chemical ras oa 

Hugh Stannus, F.R.I.B.A. (Lecturer). ft acantn 

BB esens ey &c., of the value of 2,000/. a awarded annually. 

The regulationsas to these, and further infcenstionas to Classes, Prizes, 

btained from the Secretary. 

ar - J, M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


rayelologs (70 J core Professorship). 
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LADY taking Old Pupils to PARIS in 

OCTOBER for ie Leper ADVANTAGES would like to 
hear of TWO other cote S to CHAPERONE in the same way. High 
references.—Ad v..T. downrr, Kirkstall, 


° AUTHORS. — -MS. TYPE-WRITTEN at 1s, per 
000. Duplicate Copies, 6d. per 1,000 (for over 10,000 words) ; Plays 

from a per Act. Shorthand Writers and Ty, a sent out to Hotels, 
Se. The a litan School of Shorthand, Limited, 27, cery-! Jane. 
801. Telegrams “Shorthand,” Lo: London.” 





Hi¢# s SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE, 
ST. 


AFFORDSHIRE. 
Governing Body. 
The GOVERNORS of NEWC nt ge NDER-LYME ENDOWED 
SCH 


Head Master. 
G. W. RUNDALL, M.A (late Scholar of New College, Oxford, and for 
14} years Assistant Master at Mariborough College) 

A tt Grade School. All the usual subjects taught, but special 
attention ra = apogee and Science. An excellent Chemical 
Labo vc lg fs = ear Five Open Scholarships gained at 
Oxford ni Cambri ge (3 Science, 1 for Mathematics, 1 for Classics). 

a for Technical Instruction in eyo f and Iron Fitting. 

Open Scholarships tenable in School. Also close ge ge 

Present numbers over 160, 50 of whom are 

Head Master receives Boarders and Day Searles. ‘Also Three of the 
Assistant Masters. 

The School House and mpm ona as and healthy site. 

ith good Cricket Ground. 


hours from Manchester, Birmingham, and De’ 
e present Head Master has had long Sand ae ‘at Marlborough in 
preparing for the Army. 


Fees per Term 
Tuition Fee, 4/. 10s.; Boarding Entire, ‘Tol. 13s. 4d.; Weekly Board, 
15!. ; Day Boarding, 31. ‘Ws. to 5l. 5s. 
"The ‘Terms for Boarders, inclusive of all extras, are under 72. 
For further information apply to Heap Master. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


ORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND ARTS. 

The EIGHTEENTH SESSION ins TUESDAY, October 6, 1891. The 
Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees 
in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, 
Engineering, and Leather Industries, Laboratories, and the Weaving 
— Dye-House, and Printing Rooms will be open daily for practical 
wo! 

a following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secrerary :— 

1. For REGULAR DAY STU ae 
2. For OCC. “pet and EVEN STUDENTS. 
CLASSES in LEA aA INDUSTRIES. 
4 CLASSES 5 AG RIC URE. 
5. For MEDICAL STU. DEN" TS. 


S*- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, October Ist, 1891. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate Regulations 

Fer further particulars apply, personally or “igh letter, to the Warpry 
of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S?: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will Commence on October Ist, and continue 
till July, 1892. 

Fees for the whole course, 18/. 18s., or 161. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or 5i. 5s. each for single subjects. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further pare a he to “as Warpven of the College, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, Lon: 

A Handbook forwarded on pees A 


S'- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 


COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

nee ~ nig epee and ONE EXHIBITION, respectively worth 
1301., each, tenable for One Year, will be COM- 
PETED for’ in SEPTEMBER, 1891, viz., One Rouiee Open Sipe 
of the value of 65/. will be awarded to the best (if o: 
merit) in Physics and Chemistry. One Souter aes Scholarship of the 
value of 65!. will be awarded to the best Candid: (if 0 merit) 
in Biology and eee 

for t 











wr 

















hips must be under Twenty-five Years of 
. and must not have entered wo “the Medical and Surgical Practice of 
any London Medical School 
NE JUNIOR OPEN SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, value 130/.. and 
ONE PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION, yalue 501., will be 
awarded to the best Candidates under Twenty Years of age (if of sufti- 
cient merit) in Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and Biology. The questions 
for the Scholarship of 1301. will be of about the range required for 
Honours in the London University Preliminary Scientific Examination, 
—_ ee for ~_ Sperry | Scientific Exhibition will be of about the 
of the $ questions in that Examination. The JEAFFRESON 
EX 'TRITION, value 201., will be competed for at the same time. The 
subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any two of the 
three followin: Languages—Greek, French, and German. 
The Classical Subjects ais ne of the London Uniy ersity Matricula- 
ont Examination of July 
The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to cater to the full course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 
succeeding the Examination. The Examination for these Scholarships 
will be held on September 26, 1891. 
For particulars application may be made, pipe fe or “Tad letter, to 
the Warpen of the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 


S' GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8. W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 
1st, with an Introductory Address by Dr.G F. BLANDFORD, at 4 p.w.— 
A Prospectus of the School and further information may be obtained by 
Beas, at application between 1 and 3 p.a., or by letter, addressed to the 

t the Hospi ital. 














T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Albert Embankment, London, §. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1891-92 will soda on THURSDAY, 
October Ist, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir G. M. 
HUMPHRY, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. 

Two Entrance Science Scholarships of rm guineas and 601. respec- 
tively, open to all First-Year Students, will be offered for Competition. 
The EXAMINATION will be held on SEPTEMBER 26th, 28th, and 29th, 
and the Subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, — either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology, at the option of the Candidate: 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary 
Ses4g and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 


All ‘Hospital eee are Open to Students without charge. 

The Fees may id in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years ; also for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of ap ppr ‘oved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who 
also has a List of Local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 


who receive Students into their houses. 





YPE-WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes taken. acannon to Authors.—Miss GLappine, 
1, Loughborough-road, Brixton, 8. W. 


[HE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


THe AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 








The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY is re- 
markable for its immense Collection of Reproductions from the 
GREAT MASTERS. 


(CATALOGUE of the LIBRARY of the late 
CHARLES BRADLAU GH, M. P., , with prices affixed, 146 pp. gyo, 
Cover bearing Mr. Bradlaugh’s fi ig , and a reduction of 
the Library Photograph by Messrs. wend 
Price (to cover cost only) 1s. 2d. post free 
Mrs. H. Braptaven Bonner, 20, Cireus-road, London, N. Ww. 








ATALOGUE of Scarce and Interesting BOOKS 

/ in all Classes of on at low prices, will be sent post free on 

Mount Plea Libraries and Books Purchased.—Parry & Co., Bookseliese 
ount eisneant, Liverpool. 


—— 


.* M. L. TREGASKIS, Antionasion Booksellers, 
“Caxton Head,” 232, High Holborn, W.C. 

* caxron HEAD” CATALOGUE, No. 229, is 
specially ing, and tains a vast quantity of Rare Books— 
beautiful Manuscripts on Vellum—choice Examples of Bookbindings 
—First Editions of Esteemed Authors—and Standard Works in all 
I many b ins, priced from 2s. upwards. 


Treoaskis, ‘Caxton Head,” London, W.C. 














taal 


Notable Examples of the genius of Fra Angelico, Perugini, B 
Durer, Holbein, Titian, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Lionardo, 
Murillo, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Rubens, &c., from the great European 
Collections. 





The NATIONAL GALLERY is rep d by 284 les, and 
H.M. Collections at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace by 159. 
Subjoined is quotation from a notice in the Atheneum :— 

“The reproduction of Francia’s lunette of the ‘Dead Christ and 
Angels’ in the National Gallery is simply perfect, and the ‘ Virgin, 
Christ, and John,’ by Peru; x in the same collection, not less delight- 
ful and complete. The ‘Three Children of Charles I.,’ from Windsor, 
is all that could be wished 1 for, which is saying a great deal. ye see 
the touches of the brush, and the n of the canvas, and we have the 
chiaroscuro of the picture undisturbed ; the ex: ressions are unvitiated. 
The handling of Van Dyck is not more trul ven than that of Rem- 
brandt, ys Raphael, or Da Vinci. ‘The Vision of St. Helena,’ by 
Veronese, in Trafalgar-square, and Diirer’s ‘Head of a about Fifty 
Years Old,’ in the Prado, are wonders in their way.” 


FRENCH ART is represented by a Selection from Pictures in the 
Louvre and Luxembourg, and by numerous Examples from recent 
Salons. 


AUTOTYPES from Works by Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, 
Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, F. Shields, G. F. Watts, R.A., Ford Madox 
Brown, Herbert Schmalz, E. J. Poynter, R.A., Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Turner, &c. 


AUTOGRAVURE, 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS has pioneered the way fer Photographic 
Engraving upon Copper, and the process is successfully worked by the 
Company. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman Hunt, Her- 
bert Schmalz, Frank Brangwyn, Haig Wood; of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A., Pettie, R.A., Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy's 
Hospital by Herbert Draper; of Early German Engravings; Medals of 
Scotland; and Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and 
from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 
(NOW READY.) 
The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half bound in morocco. 
Dedicated by permission to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &. 


Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of his Pro- 
ductions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH STANNUS, 
F.R.1.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at University College, and 
Teacher of Architectural Ornament at the Royal Academy. With 
57 Full-Page Autotype Illustrations selected from Examples of the 
Master’s Work by a Committee of Experts. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. Price Six Guineas. 


Published by the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford-street, London. 


M UDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be at the resid of ee in London 
by ah Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 


Catalogue of English yy for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of = 
os ls. Prosp ‘Lists of Books on Sale, postage 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED. 
80 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 
241, Brompton-road; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 





I ADY desires to SELL quaint old Oak SECRE- 
4 ‘TATRE, and a tall old Oak-case CLOCK, brass face, both rich] 
carved. Accept 11 guineas the pair, or divide "Apply Lapy, Cromawell 
House, Morton, Northallerton. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.— BOARD and RESI- 

DENCE offered in a Private Family. Spas cheerful and 

central, three minutes’ walk from 8.E. oe tation. —R. G., Roxwell, 
Guildford- road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge 


Ce (near the Railway Station, and 
Se ee situated opposite Bickley Park).—TO BE LET, for the 
residu Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENCE 
with spacious nae lofty Reception and Billiard Rooms, Nine ve and 
Dressing Room Glass House s, &e., and all 
the adjunets of 4 Gentleman’s first-class establishment, rately re by 
144 acres of perfectly very te gr re pacerg Pleasure Grounds, 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Pas Original t, 360/. per annum. No 
Set —Detailed Vartlonlars, Mee. may be had’ at Inglewood, Chisle- 
rst, Kent; or from Mr. Davin J. Ghartecr: of 29a (corner of), Lincoln's 
Inn-tields and Chislehurst, who strongly recommends the property 














GF ECIAN ANTIQITIES, Terra-cottas, Bronzes, 

Vases, &c., and some Early Christian Embroideries are on 
SALE by Private Contract.—For particulars apply to H. Sack, 
Leadenhall Chambers, St. Mary Axe. 











N R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, AC- 

COUNTANT, and VALUER. Advice given as to the best mode 
Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 
i conducted. Safe Opinions 
tations 


of Publishing. 
Transfer of Literary Property carefull 
obtained. Twenty years’experience Highest references. Cons' 
free.—la, Paternoster-row, 


AGAZINE and BOOK PRINTING WANTED. 

SOUTHWOOD, SMITH & CO., Guildhall Press, 4, King- 
street, ide and Ir lane ; Works—Plough-court, Fetter- 
lane, yo E.C. 


TEWSPAPER PRINTING, PUBLISHING, and 
ADVERTISING.—Newspapers, Magazines, and Books printed 

and published by contract. 

KING, SELL & RAILT N Gough-square and Bolt-court, Fleet- 

street, have the verv latest and best Rotary and other machines, 

newest types, and skilled workmen. Arrangements can be made to 

work advertising department. 

















Catalogues. 
LG is & 2 GL V¥ SB Y, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books 
NEW CATALOGUE, No. 72, now ready, post =e six stamps. 
eer. : NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


aie BOOKS. and PERIODICALS 





(CATALOG UE, No. 134, ca ee consisting 
of about 600 Articles on various MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS, 
viz., Natural History —Early English Printed Books — Napoleonic— 
Scrap Books — ‘Travels — Veterinarian —Welsh Literature—and ‘Theo- 


Sales by Anction 


FRIDAY NEXT.—Photographic Apparatus, Sc. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, September 4, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, CAMERAS 
and LENSES by well-known makers, Stands, and other Photographie 
Appexatas —Eerarel and Galvanic Accessories — good Telescope— 
Microscopes—O: Race Glasses—Books—a Proof Engraving alter 
Landseer—and iscellaneous Property. 
On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





Epperstone eae” out 2 miles from Lowdham Station, MR. 
nd 9 from Nottingham. 


N ESSRS. MORRIS & PLACE are favoured with 
instructions from the Executors of the late Rev. M. H. S$. 
CHAMPNEYS to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises as above, on 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, September 2, 3, and 4, 
the whole of the excellent contents of the Rectory—First-class Draw- 
ing-room, Dining-room, and Bed-room Furniture and Eftects—China— 
Bronzes—Oil Paintings by G. Earl—Proof Engr«vings—a Library of 
Choice and really well-bound Books, 4,000 Volumes, including several 
rare County Histories—Hasted’s Kent—Morant’s |Essex—Collinson’s 
Somerset —Hutchins’s Dorset—Strype’s Works —First Editions of 
Dickens—Lever’s Works, with Coloured Plates—and other Standai 
Works—Wines—Sheftield and Elkington Plated Articles—Two Carriages, 
and Out-door Effects. 
For order of Sale, see Catalogues, to be had of the AvcrionrERs, 7, 
Bridlesmith-gate, Nottingham. 





ESTABLISHED 1687. 
he BOOKS, OLD BOOKS, RARE BOOKS. 


ood Out of Print Publications, Back Numbers of Magazines, &. 
mber of The PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR and BuO) SELLERS’ 
RECORD (published every Friday, rice 14d.) contains Advertisemen' 
respecting ‘‘ Kooks Wan! ’ and Announcements of _ Works. Hy 
Presectes, giving particulars of special features, can be had by sem 











Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. GrorcE ~ seis ” G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 





logical Books. Catalogues post free.—C. S. Jerreries, 97, Redcliffe- 
street, Bristol. 


ing aP osteand request for it'to the yprietors of the ‘Publishers Circular, 
t. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Lon 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crewn, 
T HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
A MONTH in SOUTHERN INDIA. By the Rt. Hon. Sir. M. E. Grant 
Duff. 


HENRIK IBSEN’S POEMS. By Philip H. Wicksteed. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. By Julia Wedgwood. 
The NATIONALISATION of CATHEDRALS. By H. W. Massingham. 
PICTOR SACRILEGUS: 4.p. 1483. By Vernon Lee. 
The FOURTH GOSPEL. By Professor Emil Schiirer, D.D. 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. By William F. Apthorp. 
MODERN ASTRONOMY. By Sir R. S. Ball, LL.D. F.R.8. 
The ANTIPODEANS. II. By D. Christie Murray. 
Isbister & Co. Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


BrAcKkW,0 0,0'8 MAGAZINE, 





No. 911. SEPTEMBER, 1891. 2s. 6d. 


Contents. 

supouprecsme in SOUTH AFRICA. By Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
ollys, 

The SONGS and BALLADS of FIFE. 

ACROSS RANNOCH MOOR. 

CHRONICLES of WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 

MACBETH as the CELTIC TYPE. 

MY PYTHAGOREAN FRIEND. 

ETON MONTEM: A MEMORY of the PAST. 

EARLY SETTLERS in ENGLISH AMERICA. 

A COUNTRY TOWN. 

A BLACK STAG in MONAR. 

MR. RUSSELL LOWELL. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Part LV. price Sixpence, SEPTEMBER, 1891, 
MONTHLY CHRONICLE of NORTH-COUNTRY 
LORE and LEGEND. 


Illustrated. Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. post free. 
WITH TWENTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Contents. 
The DERWENTWATER VETERAN and RECLUSE. By W. W. Tom- 
linson. 


AERIAL ARMIES. 

A QUAKER LIEUTENANT. 

§IR WALTER SCOTT in the NORTH. 

CLEADON VILLAGE. 

MEN of MARK 'TWIXT TYNE and TWEED. By Richard Welford :— 
William Anthony Hails; George Hall, D.D.; ‘Thomas Young Hall. 

MR. ALDERMAN BARKAS. 

The WEARDALE LINNS. By W. M. Egglestone. 

The BATTLE of OTTERBURN. II. by W. Longstaff. 

ALLAN RAMSAY. By M.S. Hardcastle. 

The PICKTREE BRAG. 

TYNEMOUTH CLIFFS a HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

The MARKET PLACE, SOUTH SHIELDS. 


NORTH-COUNTRY GARLAND of SONG. By John Stokoe :—‘ Luckey’s 
Dream.’ 


MRS. ARKWRIGHT. By Jacob Bee. 

EDWARD ELLIOTT, of EARSDON. By G. Halliwell. 

The BUSTY SEAM. By Jas. F. Robinson. 

JANE and ANNA MARIA PORTER. 

The PITMAN’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 

WORDSWORTH and the LAKE DISTRICT. By Charles J. Dean. 
The HISTORIAN of NORTHUMBERLAND. 

MEMBERS of the PARTRIDGE FAMILY. 

The CAPTURE of SOUTH SHIELDS FORT by SCOTS. 


NOTES and COMMENTARIES :—Kemmel’s Path—The Mease Family— 
A Reminiscence of the Stage Coach—The Baptist Church in New- 
castle—Buried Alive. 


NORTH-COUNTRY WIT and HUMOUR. 
NORTH-COUNTRY OBITUARIES. 
ee of EVENTS :—North-Country Occurrences—General Occur- 





same for the of the Ne Weekly Chronicle b 
Walter Scott, Gecauetge Tyne, = 24, Warwio’ =. Loudon. 7 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, Number 107. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Contents. 
The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. Walford. Chaps. 31-33. 
The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA. I. ByJ. A. Froude. 
FIAT. By Aubyn Battye. 
WEST NORTH WEST. By May Kendall. 


AcRoss yitt, KALAHARI DESERT to the BOTLETLI RIVER, 
MILAND. By H. A. Bryden 


The conan FATES. By F. Se Crawford, Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ 
‘Dr. Claudius,’ &c. ps. 13, 14. 


AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By ‘Andrew Lang. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


HE MONTHLY PACKET, 
EDITED BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE AND 
CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 

Part IX.—New Series. SEPTEMBER, 1891. 
Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 
MY LADYE’S LULLABY. By Clare Cleland. 
THAT STICK. Chaps. 30to 33. By C. M. Yonge. 


WORK and WORKERS. 5. Women’s Medical Work in India. By 
Mrs. Frank Penny. 


The DECISI. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. By C. M. Yonge. 

NEAR BATTICALOA, CEYLON. By C. F. Gordon-Cumming. 

The NATIONAL HEALTH SOCIETY. By Mary R. Pridham. 

atiace tr from ENGLISH HISTORY. Cameo 289. Philosophy in 





TWILIGHT. Chap. 3. By Helen Shipton. 

IN MEMORIAM—ANNE MOZLEY. By the Editor. 

FINGER POSTS in FAERY LAND. 3. By Christabel R. Coleridge. 
The CHINA CUPBOARD. 


London: A. D. Innes & Co. 31 and 32, Bedford-street, Strand. 


XUM 





PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
URRAY'S MAGAZINE. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 


CALVARY and the TOMB of CHRIST. Rev. Haskett Smith. 
ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. Part II. Chaps. 1-2. Mrs. Woods. 
AMONGST the CAGE-DWELLERS. J. Theodore Bent. 
LOVE is ENOUGH. M.C.E 


The ROMANTIC noe in the LIFE of MISS CHARLOTTE 
O'MARA. Hannah Lynch 


TEMPER. By the Author of the « Letters from the Baltic.’ 
SOCIAL BATH in the LAST CENTURY. Chap.4. Mrs. A. Phillips. 
STRAY CHILDREN in FICTION. E.C. Sellar. 
THIS LIFE. D. M. Bruce. 
BEGUN in JEST. Chaps. 20,21. Mrs. Newman. 
NOTES of the MONTH. LIBRARY LIST. 
N E W REVIE W. 


London: John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
T H E 
SEPTEMBER. Price Ninepence. 
A FEW WORDS ABOUT MR. LOWELL. By Bret Harte. 
WOMEN and WORK :— 
1. By Jules Simon (Member of the French Senate). 
2. By Clementina Black. 
TRAINING: its Bearing on Health. No.I. By Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER III. By Professor Geffcken. 
LITERATURE in the UNITED STATES. By G. Parsons Lathrop. 
THEODORE KORNER. by H. Schiitz Wilson. 
FRENCH HYPOCRISY. By a Frenchman. 
SWALLOWS and SPARROWS. By Lady Lindsay. 
: London : Longmans, Green & Co. 











Now ready, price One Shilling, 
LIPPiIncotrT S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER. 

Contents. 
CARLOTTA’S INTENDED. Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
JULIA MARLOWE. Alfred Stoddart. 
WHERE LOVE HATH BEEN. Susanna Massey 
SEPTEMBER. Ressie Chandler. 
REAL PEOPLE in FICTION. William 8. Walsh. 
A MURDERER for an HOUR. Julius Chambers. 
LIFE. Douglas Sladen. 
A PLEA for HELEN. JuliaC. R. Dorr. 
THOU or I? Jeanie Gwynne Bettany. 
DERBY DAY on CLAPHAM COMMON. 
INCENSE. Clinton Scollard. 
SOCIETY in DIFFERENT CITIES. M. E. W. Sherwood. 
LOVE’S CALENDAR. Charles Morris. 
COUNTRY ROADS and HIGHWAYS. Jno. Gilmer Speed. 
ENCOURAGEMENT for POETS. Louise Imogen Guiney. 
MRS. VAN BRUNT'S CONVERT. Raymond Driggs. 
NO TEARS for DEAD LOVE. Philip Bourke Marston. 
NOTES from an ENGINEER'S CAMP. Henry Collins. 
TO a CLOUD. William Rice Sims. 
HIS MAJESTY the “ AVERAGE READER.” Edgar Fawcett. 
The DAYS THAT ARE to BE. J. K. Wetherill. 


Thomas P. Gill, M.P. 





Just ready, price One Shilling, 


London : Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co. Salisbury-square, E.C. 
FG! ape PR. it el gl 8, os 
for SEPTEMBER, Vol. LXIX. No. 


T HE 
Contents. 


The DISTURBER of TRAFFIC. Rudyard Kipling. 

RABIAH’S DEFENSE. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

SPEECH as a BARRIER BETWEEN MAN and BEAST. E. P. Evans. 

SONG for SETTING. Inscribed to Karl Pflueger, Melodist. Thomas 
W. Parsons. 


DYER’S HOLLOW. Bradford Torrey. 

The HOUSE of MARTHA. 4447. Frank R. Stockton. 

TOWN LIFE in ARKANSAS. Octave Thanet. 

A STUDY of ANALOGY. John Burroughs. 

AN INNOCENT LIFE. Lillie B. Chace Wyman. 

The QUEST of a CUP. Alice Brown. 

EUROPE and CATHAY. John Fiske. 

AT the MARKET of the DEAD. Lafcadio Hearn. 

FORECASTING. Philip Bourke Marston. 

The LADY of FORT ST. JOHN. 9-12. Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 

COURTS of CONCILIATION. Nicolay Grevstad. 

The AUTHOR HIMSELF. Woodrow Wilson. 

A MODERN MYSTIC. 

COMMENT on NEW BOOKS. 

The CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB.—An Experience in Recollecting —Some 
Unwritten Poems of ‘‘ The Pathetic’—A Genius for Friendship. 

London: Wart, J Lock, Bowden & Co. Salisbury-square, E.C. 





SECOND REVISED AND ) ENLARGED EDITION, 
NOW READY. 


W ORDSWORTH'S 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


GRAVE, 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 
Frontispiece, feap. 8vo. half bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


NOTE ON A NEW POET. 

“In its own kind, I venture to say, since ‘In Memoriam’ burst upon 
us, we have not heard from any new tongue quite so authentic a voice; 
so large and whole an utterance ; we have not met anywhere with such 
close marks of kinship to the sanest work of the great English singers.” 

Mr. Grant ALLEN in the Fortnightly Review for August. 


London: T. Fisher Unwin, 11, Paternoster-buildings. 





NOW READY FOR SEPTEMBER, 


NEW SERIES. 


—_—~— 


LITERARY OPINION. 


AN ILLUSTRATED REVIEW OF 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE 


Price 3d. Monthly. 
Annual Subscription, including Christmas 
Number, Four Shillings, post free. 


*,* The above amount includes the cost of 
Postage to the Continent of Europe, the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
most of the British Colonies. 





CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER. 
MEMOIR of ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 


SON. With Two Original Portraits, 
UNIVERSITY REFORM, By Prof. H. A. 
Strong, LL.D. 


The CANADIAN LITERARY MECCA. By 
Gilbert Parker. 


SKETCH of the late JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. With Portrait. 


Mr, FREDERICK TENNYSON’S GREEK 
REMINISCENCE. By Dr. Alex. H. Japp. 


Dr. MARTINEAU as a THINKER, 
An INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
A BUNDLE of LETTERS. 
PLUTARCH UP TO DATE. 


Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
BOOKS of the BOUDOIR, 


OLLA PODRIDA. (Illustrated.) 
A LITERARY GOSSIP. 


LATEST, 


A MONTH at the PLAY. 

A MUSICAL MEDLEY. 

OUR CONTINENTAL LETTER. 

OUR AUSTRALIAN LETTER. 
AMERICAN NOTES and CANADIANA. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 





*.* 4 SECOND EDITION 
of the AUGUST NUMBER is now ready. 





London: 
HvuTCHINSON & Co, 25, Paternoster-square, E.C. 
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ROUTLEDGE’S LIBRARY EDITION 


OF 


NOVELS AND STANDARD 
WORKS. 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE FORMATION OF A 
PRIVATE OR PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


In demy 8vo. cloth, price 5g, a Volume. 
—_—~o—— 


LORD LYTTON’S NOV&LS. 
In Twenty Volumes. 
The CAXTONS: a Family | The LAST of the BARONS. 
Picture. ERNEST MALTRAVERS 
MY NOVEL; or, Varieties ia, and ALICE. 
English Life. Vol. I. | DEVEREUX and GODOL- 
— Vol. II. | PHIN. 
NIGHT and MORNING. |The PARISIANS. 
KENELM CHILLINGLY: EUGENE ARAM and ZA- 
his Adventures and; NONI. 
Opinions. |'PELHAM and The DIS- 
RIENZI, the Last of the) OWNED. 
man Tribunes. |The LAST DAYS of POM- 
HAROLD. | PEII and LUCREZIA. 
A STRANGE STORY ana WHAT WILL HE DOWITH 
The HAUNTED and the, IT? Vol. I. 
HAUNTERS. | ——— a. . 
The COMING RACE, FALK- PAUL CLIFFORD. 
LAND, ZICCI, and PAU- LEILA and The PILGRIMS 
SANIAS. of the RHINE. 
Price of the Set, 5. 


W. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S 
NOVELS. 


With the Original Illustrations by Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Sir John Gilbe-t, &c. 
In Sixteen Volumes. 
TOWER of LONDON. With; ROOKWOOD. 

Cruikshank’s Plates. | The STAR CHAMBER 
LANCASHIRE WITCHES. | cRICHTON. ‘ 
OLD ST. PAUL'S. | MERVYN CLITHEROE. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. With | The SPENDTHRIFT. 

Cruikshank's Plates. | BOSCOBEL; or, The Royal 
The MISER’S DAUGHTER. Oak. 

With Cruikshank’s Plates. OVINGDEAN GRANGE 
GUY FAWKES. Ditto. 'The FLITCH of BACON. 
JACK SHEPPARD. Ditto. AURIOL. 

Price of the Set, 4/. 


PRESCOTT’S WORKS. 
In Twelve Volumes, with Steel Plates. 
PHILIPtheSECOND. 3vols. | CONQUEST of PERU. 2vols. 


FERDINAND and ISA-|CHARLES the F 4 
BELLA. 2 vols. 2 vols. iain 


TheCONQUEST of MEXICO. | BIOGRAPHIES and MIS- 
2 vols. CELLANIES. 
Price of the Set, 31, 


STAUNTON’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Library Edition, in Six Volum:s. 
Price of the Set, 1/. 10s. 


SMOLLETT’S NOVELS. 
In Six Volumes. 
RODERICK RANDOM. FERDINAND, COUNT 
— PICKLE.| FATHOM. 
Jol. I. 


— Vol. II. |SIR LAUNCELOT 
HUMPHRY CLINKER. | GREAVES, &c. 
Price of the Set, 17. 10s. 


FIELDING’S NOVELS. 
In Five Volumes. 
JOSEPH ANDREWS. | MR. JONATHAN WILD ana 
soi A JOURNEY from THIS 
lea WORLD to the NEXT. 


AMELIA. 
Price of the Set, 1/. 5s. 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
Edited by HENRY MORLEY. 
With Steel Portraits. In Five Volumes, 
Price of the Set, 17. 5s. 
a of the Seventy Volumes, in a uniform cloth binding, 
17/. 10s. 


The Prospectus of the EDITION DE LUXE 
of LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS, limited to 
500 copies, to be Completed in 32 Fortnightly 
Volumes, profusely iliustrated, price 10s. 6d, 
a volume, ts now ready. Intending Subscribers 
are requested to place their orders mith their 
Booksellers as soon as possible, as the Publishers 
reserve to themselves the right to raise the 
subscription price as soon as 400 Sets have been 
ordered, 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, Limited, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, acd New York, 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. | 


A NEW HUMOROUS TRAVEL-BOOK.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


TWO GIRLS on a BARGE. By V. Cecil Cotes, 


With 44 Illustrations by F. H. Towneend. 
“‘ A breezy and frolicsome narrative.”—Zimes. 








Small demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE of JANE WELSH CARLYLE. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of ‘ Selections from the Works of Charles Reade.’ With Portrait and Facsimile 


Letter. 
“Mrs. Ireland may be sa‘d to have completed what Froude began......There is nothing but unstinted praise to be 
awarded for its rigidly conscientious thoroughness, as well as for a charm of style which is due as much to the heart as te 


the head of the writer.”—Liverpool Post. 





On September 10th, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


LIFE of JAMES BOSWELL (of AUCHIN.- 


LECK). With an Account of his Sayings, Doings, and Writings. By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. With 4 
Portraits. 





On September Ist, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


FREELAND: a Social Anticipation. By Dr. 


THEODOR HERTZKA. Translated by ARTHUR RANSOM. 

“ Barly last year Dr. Hertzka, a well-known Viennese political economist, published a book entitled ‘ Freeland : a Social 
Anticipation.’ The book quickly ran through several large editions, and before the year ended societies were being formed 
in different parts of Germany and Austria preparatory to the organization of a colony in which Dr. Hertzka’s new economic 
views might be practically tested.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 





ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM.—Small demy 8vo. cloth boards, 8s. 


The OUTCAST: a Rhyme for the Time. By 


ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of ‘The Shadow of the Sword.’ With 13 Illustrations by Rudolf Blind, Peter 
Macnab, and Hume Nisbet. 





HUME NISBETS NEW BOOK.—Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 


LESSONS in ART. By Hume Nisbet. With 


22 Illustrations in Facsimile. 





NOW READY, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


MYTHS and DREAMS. By Edward Clodd, Author of ‘The 


Story of Creation.’ 
“A delightful volume......A welcome contribution to the literature of the subject.” —Pall Mail Gazette, 





RICHARD PRYCE’S NEW NOVEL. 


MISS MAXWELL'S AFFECTIONS. By Richard Pryce, Author 


of ‘Just Impediment.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Shortly. 





A NEW ADVENTURE STORY.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The FOUNTAIN of YOUTH: a Novel of Adventure. By 
ERASMUS DAWSON, M.B. Edited by PAUL DEVON. With 2 Illustrations by Hume Nisbet. 


“Arattling g:od story, full of fun, and abounding in incidents of the most startling and sensational epee 4 
Whether we regard its humour, or its pathos, or the remarkable descriptions of things scen or heard, the work is one whic 
every reader will enjoy.”—<Scotsman, 





GEORGE R. SIMS'S NEW BOOK.—Immediately, crown 8vo. paper covers, 1s, ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


DAGONET DITTIES (from the ‘ Referee.) By George R. Sims, 


Author of ‘ How the Poor Live,’ ‘ The Dagonet Reciter,’ &c. 





MR. BESAN'T’S ROMANCE OF TO-DAY.—Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


ARMOREL of LYONESSE: a Romance of To-day. By Walter 


BESANT. With 12 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 
“Mr. Besant has seldom, if ever, written a better or more interesting story. When we conrpare it with average fiction 
we feel almost inclined to fall down and worship the volume.”—Speaker. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 

The TROUBLES of an OXFORD BEAUTY. By Philip Sinclair.—On some EXTRACTS f:om HARRIET SHELLEYS 
LETTERS. By Annie E. Ireland.—ZOOLOGICAL RETROGRESSION. By H. G. Wells, B.Sec.—_WAS LORD BEACONS- 
FIELD the SUN? By J.A. Farrer.—A DAY at the MEYDOUM PYRAMID. By Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, M.A.—JOHN AUBREY 
of WILTS. By Rev. B. G. Johns, M.A —NOTES on the LIAS and TRIAS CLIFFS of the SEVERN. By C. Parkinson.— 
Some LONDON STRERTS. By E. K. Pearce.—JEAN CHOUAN: a Tale of La Vendée. By C. E. Meetkerke.—PAGES on 
PLAYS. By Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.P.—HEINE on ENGLISHMEN. By Sylvanus Urban. 











London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO..S NEW BOOKS. 


BY W. GUNION RUTHERFORD, M.A, LL.D. 
Just ready, 8vo. paper covers, 2s. net, 


HPQNAOY MIMIAMBOIL.—HERONDAS. A First Recension by 
WILLIAM GUNION RUTHERFORD, M.A. LL.D., Head Master of Westminster, Author of the ‘ New Phrynichus, 
and Editor of ‘ Babrius,’ ‘ The Fourth Book of Thucydides,’ &e. 
BY PROFESSOR MAHAFFY. 
Crown §vo. 4s. 6d. each Part. 


A HISTORY of CLASSICAL GREEK LITERATURE. By the 


Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A. D.D., Fellow and Professor of Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin, and Hon. 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; Author of ‘Social Life in Greece from liomer to Menander,’ ‘Greek Life and 
eR gg from the Age of Alexander to the Roman Conquest,’ ‘The Greek World under Roman Sway.’ In 2 vols. 
Vol OETS. New Issue in Two Parts. Part I. EPIC and LYRIC POETRY. Part II. DRAMATIC POETRY. 
Third Ration, Revised and Enlarged throughout. 
BY FRANCIS A. WALKER, M.A. Ph.D. 
Just ready, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. net, 


The WAGES QUESTION: a Treatise on Wages and the 


Wages Class. By FRANCIS A. WALKER, M.A. Ph.D., Author of ‘ Political Economy,’ ‘A Brief Text-Book of 
Political Economy,’ &c. 


Just published, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. net, 


MONEY. By Francis A. Walker, M.A. Ph.D. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE of MACMILLAN & C0’S 
‘ae VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Just ready, Globe 8vo. cloth, 1s. 9d.; paper covers, 1s. 6d. 
SHAKSPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and 
a NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘‘ GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


BALLADEN und ROMANZEN. Being a Selection of the best 


German Ballads and Romances. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D., &. With 
Steel Portrait of Uhland. 


*,* Uniform with Dr. Buchheim’s well-known selection of German lyrics published in the same series under the title 
‘Deutsche Lyrik.’ 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF MB. J. H. SHORTHOUSE’S NOVELS. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 


Complete. By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 
VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 


JOHN INGLESANT: a Romance. By the Same. 
SIR PERCIVAL: a Story of the Past and Present. By the Same. 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A DOUBTING HEART. By Annie Keary. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER ISSUE OF THE “GOLDEN TREASU3Y SERIE3,” 
Just ready, 18mo. 2s. 6d. net, 


BACON’S ESSAYS ‘and COLOURS of GOOD and EVIL. With 


Notes and Glossarial Index by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 
The GOLDEN TREASURY of SONGS and LYRICS. Selected by Francis 


TURNER PALGRAVE. 


TIMES.—‘ The universal suffrage of the English-speaking race has long established the claim of the Golden Treasury 
to its title, as the best collection of the best songs and lyrics in the language. 


The CHILDREN’S GARLAND. Selected by Coventry Patmore. 
The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 383, SEPTEMBER, price 1s., contains :— 
1,A FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. By Bret Harte. | 5. The HUMOURS of BACCARAT. 


mage, 6 5 ; | 6. The LADIES’ WRFATH. 
2, HENRI PESTALOZZI. By C. J. Hamilton. | 7. A SERMON in ROUEN. By W.T. Stockley. 
| 


A Spiritual Romance, 


3, FRUIT- i ‘ ‘ 
ee a Ay Ae Mente | 8 cis STORE fen OAK REL Ry Alen Adele. 


fiore. 
4. SALOME. 9. The GREAT WORK. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER, price 6d. net, contains :— 


1, STUDIOUS MOMENTS. Engraved by T. W. Lascelles, | 6. EMANUEL HOSPITAL, WESTMINSTER. Robert 


from a Drawing by Max Ludby. Front. Hunter. Illustrated. 
2.A SONG of the YEAR. Lewis Morris. 7. TURKISH GIRLHOOD. Fy Fatima. Ilustrated from 
3. The RUSSO-JEWISH IMMIGRANT. II. The Rev. S. Photographs, ; 
Singer. Illustrated. 8, CHISWICK, PAST and PRESENT. C. J. Hamilton. 


4, The QUEEN’S PRIVATE GARDENS at OSBORNE. Illustrated by Mrs. Jopling Rowe. 
L. R. Wheeler. Illustrated. 9, The WITCH of PRAGUE. Chaps. 26, 27. (Conclude@.) 
5. TWO JEALOUSIES. Alan Adair. } F. Marion Crawford. Illustrated by W. J. Henness:, 


MACMILLAN & CO. Londor. 





WALTER SCOTT'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—— 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. per Volume ; half-morocco, 
6s. 6d. per Volume. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 


Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS.—LATEST ADDITIONS. 


EDUC ATION and HEREDITY. By 
J. M. GUYAU 

A Sociological noe of the various modifications in Education which 
are involved by modern scientific conceptions and modern conditions of 
civilization. It deals with the influence of education in the development 
of the race, with the effects of heredity in education. with the place of 
Lestat education, and with the objects and methods of ‘education 
generally. 


BACTERIA and their PRODUCTS. 
By Dr. SIMS WOODHEAD. 
Includes a full discussion of the causes of Wee ek Cholera, 


Diphtheria, and C , dealing with Dr. Koch’s dis- 
covery. Copiously illustrated. 


The EVOLUTION of MARRIAGE. 
By Prof. CH. LETOURNEAU. 


An Ethnographical summary of the facts regarding the origin and 
growth of marriage and the family, with hints as to its probable 
evolution in the future. 


IBSEN’S PROSE DRAMAS. 


Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. per Volume. 
“The name and fame of Henrik Ibsen are advancing day by day in 
a nd.” —Contemporary Review. 

“The art of prose translation does not, perhaps, enjoy a very high 
literary status in England, but we have no hesitation in numbering 
present version of Ibsen, so faras it has gone (Vols. I. and II.), pcm bw 
very best achievements in that kind of our generation.”— Academy. 








Vol. 1. With Portrait of the Author, and Biographi- 
cal Introduction. ‘A DOLL’S HOUSE,’ ‘ The LEAGUE of YOUTH 
(never before Translated), and ‘‘The PILLARS of SOCIETY.’ 


Vol. 2. ‘GHOSTS,’ ‘An ENEMY of the PEOPLE,” 
and ‘The WILD DUCK.’ With an Introductory Note. 


Vol. 3. ‘LADY INGER of OSTRAT,’ ‘The VIKINGS 
at HELGELAND,’ ‘The PRETENDERS.’ with an Introductery 
Note and Portrait of Ibsen. 


Vol. 4. EMPEROR and GALILEAN: 


Historic Drama. 


a World- 


The Fifth and last Volume of this Series, containing 
ROSMERSHOLM; The LADY from the SEA, and Mr. 
William Archer’s ‘Translation of HEDDA GABLER, will be- 
published on 1st September next. 


Set of 5 Vols. in Case, 17s. 6d.; also 5 Vols. in half-morocco, 
in Case, 32s. 


THE CAMELOT SERIES. 
Cloth, cut edges, 1s. ; cloth, uncut edges, 1s. 
LATEST ADDITIONS. 


TALES from WONDERLAND. By Rudolf Baumbach... 
Translated by HELEN DOLE 


The HANDBOOK of SWINDLING, and other 
Papers. By DOLGIAS JERROLD. Edited, with an Introduction,. 
by AVALTER JERRULD. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 
In Shilling Volumes, square 8vo. a red edges, ls. ; cloth, uncut. 
ges, 1s. 
LATEST VOLUME. 
AMERICAN HUMOROUS VERSE. Selected and 


Edited, with an Introduction, by JAMES BARR, of the Detroit 
Free Press. 


POEMS of the SCOTTISH MINOR 


POETS from the AGE of RAMSAY to DAVID GRAY. Edited, 
with an Introduction, Glossary, and Notes, by Sir GEORGs 
DOUGLAS, Bart. 


GREAT WRITERE. 
A NEW SERIES OF CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. In Shilling Volumes. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, cut edges, ls.; cloth, uncutedges, ls. Library Edition 
demy 8yo. 2s. 6d. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 
LIFE of SCHOPENHAUER. By W. Wallace, 
Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy, Oxford. 


LIFE of THACKERAY. By Herman Merivale and 
Pars = ee 




















Demy 8vo. cloth, 420 pages, 7s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of ANGLO- 


SAXON FREEDOM. The Polity of the English-Speaking Race. By 
JAMES K. HOSMER, Professor in Washington University, Author 
of ‘A Life of Young Sir Hari ry Vane,’ &c. 
COMPACT AND PRACTICAL, 
In limp cloth, for the pocket, price 1s. each. 
fhe EUROPEAN CONVERSAT.ON 


BOOKS. French, Spanish, Italian, German, Norwegian. 





London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24, Warwick-lape, Paternoster-row. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


oe 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER, 1891. 


1. MR. CHAINE’S SONS. Chaps. 33-38. 
2. KaAXiorepa. 

3. SCIENCE and SOCIETY in the FIFTIES. 
4. MAN. 

5. ST. PETERSBURG to SEBASTOPOL. 
6. A HOME of REST. 

7. The VALE of MAYA. 

8. HENRIK IBSEN. 

9. JOHN CHARRINGTON’S WEDDING. 
10. CHINESE COOKERY. 

11, LOVE or MONEY. Chaps. 31-34. 





STANDARD WORKS FOR 
THE LIBRARY. 


—_—~o— 


Professor MOMMSEN’S HISTORY 


of ROME to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by 
Dr. DICKSON. The POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols. 
crown 8vo. 46s 
*.* Also sold separately as follows :—Vols. I. and II., 21s. ; 
Vol. III., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., 15s. 


The ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 


the History of Rome from Cesar to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by the Rev. P. W. 
DICKSON. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 36s. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 


From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. In 6 vols. demy 8vo. Each Volume may be 
had separately, 21s. 


The HISTORY of ROMAN 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. By R. W. BROWNE, 
M.A. Ph.D., late Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Professor 
of Classical Literature in King’s College, London. A 
New Edition. In demy 8vo. 9s. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 


of CANTERBURY. By the lateWALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK, Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTIN to 
JUXON. 12 vols. demy 8vo. 91. Each ee (with 
exception of III. (reprinting), IV., VI., VII.), 15s. The 
New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 


SCOTS. From the French of MIGNET, by ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 6s. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M.G@UIZOT, by ANDREW SCOBLE. 
Crown 8vo. with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN 


RUSSELL, of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author 
of ‘ Dartmoor Days,’ ‘ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany,’ &c. 
In crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 


LIFE. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Crown 8vo. 
with Portrait, 6s. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEA- 


MAN: Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald. Popular 
Edition, with a Sequel relating Lord Dundonald's services 
in liberating the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies in 
South America, and in the War of the Greek Inde- 
pendence, and with an account of his later life and 
scientific inventions. Edited by the TWELFTH EARL 
of DUNDONALD. With Portraits, Charts, and 9 Ilus- 
trations on Wood. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 


HOOK. By the Rev. RICHARD H, DALTON BARHAM. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SEVEN YEARS at ETON, 1857- 


1864. Edited by JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. 
Third Edition. ive. crown 8vo. 6s, — 


RicHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





'HURST & BLACKETT’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


—_o— 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manville 


FENN, Author of ‘The Master of the Ceremonies,’ ‘ Double 
Cunning,’ ‘ The Parson o’ Dumford,’ &c. 2 vols. 


CASPAR BROOKE'S DAUGHTER. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘Little Miss Colwyn,’ ‘A Life 
Sentence,’&c. 3 vols. 
“Like all Miss Sergeant’s novels, her latest is healthy in style and 
tone, while at the same time not devoid of incidents of a mildly sensa- 
tional description.”—Scotsman. 


A SCOTCH EARL. By the Countess 


of MUNSTER, Author of ‘ Dorinda.’ 3 vols. 


“ The stre! of the book lies in the delicate and accurate analysis of 
feminine motives and character.”—Literary World. 


A MOORLAND IDYL. By Algernon 


GISSING, Author of ‘A Village Hampden,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“The novel is happily conceived and well developed. There is no 
lack of incidents, so arranged and surrounded that the three volumes 
may be read without the skipping ofa passage.”—Scotsman. 


HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER. By 


PAUL WARREN. 3 vols. 
“The story is cleverly worked out, and the interest grows on the 
reader as events thicken and grow more exciting towards the close.” 
Guardian. 


A HARVEST of TARES. By Vere 


CLAVERING, Author of ‘A Modern Delilah,’ &c. 2 vols. 
“*A Harvest of Tares’ may be recommended as likely to amuse and 
interest the lover of light and entertaining literature from start to 
finish.”—Saturday Review. 


A LIFE’S DEVOTION. By Lady 
VIRGINIA SANDARS, Author of ‘A Bitter Repentance.’ 3 vols. 


«Among the modern novels Lady Virginia Sandars’s ‘A Life's De- 
votion ’ is one of the most pleasing.”—Morning Post. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d. 
TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


By MABEL HART. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 


By M. E. LE CLERC. 








A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. | NO CHURCH. 


BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
The REAL LORD BYRON. | A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORE. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
CRESCENT and theOROS8.| DARIEN. 


BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
BARBARA’S HISTORY. | LORD BRACKENBURY. 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
NATHALIE. | ADELE. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


THROUGHtheLONG NIGHT | LIFE of MARIE ANTOIN- 
By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. ETTE. By C. D. Yonge. 
MARGARET and HER/|Sir BERNARD BURKE’S 
BRIDESMAIDS. FAMILY ROMANCE. 

The VALLEY of a HUN-| FREER’S LIFE of JEANNE 
DRED FIRES. D’ALBRET. 

LOST and SAVED. By the| BURKE’S ROMANCE of the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. FORUM. 

8T. OLAVE’S. By the Author | HEPWORTH DIXON’SNEW 
of ‘ Janita’s Cross.’ AMERICA. 

MY LITTLE LADY. By | LEIGH HUNT’SOLDCOURT 
E. a Poynter. SUBURB. 

LES MISERABLES. By Vic-| CARDINAL WISEMAN’S 
tor Hugo. LAST FOUR POPES. 

ANNALS of an EVENTFUL |The ENGLISHWOMAN in 
LIFE, By Dr. Dasent. ITALY. By Mrs. Gretton. 





London: Hurst & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 








——— 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_——— 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER. 
N th » PRO x : 
O HAG OHISRY: BROPAGATION, apt PREVENTION of 
LOWELL in his POETRY. By Sidney Low. 
A SURVEY of the THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By Fre- 
deric Harrison. 
A PESSIMIST PLAYWRIGHT. By William Archer, 


An } oad GREEK EXPLORER of BRITAIN. By Karl 
ind. 


A BALKAN CONFEDERATION. By James Bourchier, 
M. MAURICE BARRES. By Edward Delille. 
SOCIAL LIFE in AUSTRALIA. By Francis Adams, 
SWISS ATHLETIC SPORTS. By J. A. Symonds. 

A TRIPTYCH. By the Editor. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


The PAPUAN and his MASTERS. By Henry 0. Forbes 
and Hume Nisbet. 


J 


NEW BOOK BY S. S. BUCKMAN, F.G.S. 


ARCADIAN LIFE. 


By S. S. BUCKMAN, F.G.S. 
With Seventeen Illustrations by P. Buckman. 
Crown 8vo. ls. [This day, 





THIRD AND REVISED EDITION, 


HILDAS “WHERE IS IT?” 


of RECIPES. Containing many old oe. Indian, and 
Malay Dishes and Preserves ; also Directions for Polish- 
ing Furniture, Cleaning Silk, &c.; and a Collection of 
Home Remedies in Case of Sickness. By HILDAGONDA 
J. DUCKITT. Interleaved with White Paper for adding 
Recipes. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


H. W. SETON-KARR. 


BEAR HUNTING in the WHITE 


MOUNTAINS; or, Alaska and British Columbia Re- 
visited. By H.W. SETON-KARR. With Illustrations 
and Map. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Speaker says :—‘‘In search of big game, Mr. Seton-Karr has just 
been revisiting Alaska and British Columbia. ‘Bear Hunting in the 
White Mountains’ is a lively record of travel and sport. The book 
contains a graphic and ee description of a somewhat perilous 
and exciting journey, which was partly accomplished on foot and partly 
in the canoes of the natives. Anglers, as well as crack shots, will learn 
of something to their advantage in this pleasantly written and lively 
book.” 


MADAME DE BOVET. 


THREE MONTHS’ TOUR in 


IRELAND. By Madame DE BOVET. Translated and 
Condensed by Mrs. ARTHUR WALTER. With 75 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Black and White says :—‘‘ Madame de Bovet’s work on Ireland is one 
of the pleasantest, and one of the most edifying and useful that has 
ever been written on the higher social and physical aspects of Irish life.” 

The National Observer says :—‘‘ Madame de Bovet is a delightful writer. 
Politically unbiassed, ready to learn, intelligent and keenly observant, 
she has set down her impressions de voyage in a fashion which proclaims 
her the compatriot of Madame de Sévigné. She writes with a brightness, 
@ perpetual interest in what she has to , that are of the elements of 
literature. Everywhere the brain is active, everywhere the write: is 
intelligent.” 


CAPTAIN LINDSAY ANDERSON, 


A CRUISE in an OPIUM 


CLIPPER. By Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON. Crown 
8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 

The Daily Telegraph says —‘‘ Captain Anderson's narrative is full of 
the freshness of the new worlds he explored....He writes of strange 
things and deeds in a frank, sailorly way which makes his book ex- 
tremely readable.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :— The story is no doubt what it professes 
to be—a statement of simple fact ; but it is full of adventures of a more 
or less dangerous character, and is as ‘sensational’ as any such story 
need be. Those were undoubtedly stirring days along the Chinese 
coasts; and any one who wants to get some idea as to huw the opium 
traftie was pushed by the European and American merchants at that 
time may learn a good deal from Captain Lindsay Anderson's book. 


JOHN WATSON, F.L.S. 


POACHERS and POACHING. 


By JOHN WATSON, F.L.S., Author of ‘ British Sporting 
Fishes.’ Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 

The Times says :—“‘A very attractive series of papers on the life of the 
fields as seen more or less from the poacher’s point of view. Mr. Watson 
oees a keen eye, a ready pen, and a wide knowledge of rural life. 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘ The charm of the book lies in its truth- 
fulness to nature and in the close and loving observation of her ways 
which are noticeable in every page.” 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


COMPLETION OF THE “CROWN” EDITION. 


EDWIN DROOD and RE- 


PRINTED PIECES. Witb 16 Illustrations by Luke 
Fildes and F. Walker. Crown 8vo. 5s. Forming the 
seventeenth and last Volume of the Edition. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden. 
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Lifés Handicap : being Stories of Mine Own 
People. By Rudyard Kipling. (Mac- 
nillan & Co.) 

Mr. Kiriine may set off on his travels with 

agood conscience, having provided for his 

countrymen who are making holiday at the 
seaside or in shooting-boxes a collection of 
stories admirably suited for consumption in 
their spare moments. Many of the tales 
in this volume are already established 
favourites, that on their appearance in the 
pages of Macmillan met with the unqualified 
approval of the best judges ; but there are 
several others which we do not remember 
tohave seen before, and which (as the pre- 
face tells us) are either “new on this side 
the water” or hitherto unpublished. It has 
been often pointed out, and with undeniable 
truth, that Mr. Kipling has shown some 
want of appreciation of the difference which 
exists between journalism and literature. 

This was particularly the case with his 

‘Plain Tales from the Hills,’ many of which 

were little masterpieces such as M. Guy de 

Maupassant himself would not have been 

ashamed to sign, while others, owing to 

faults of taste and slovenliness of execution, 
were only worthy of a scribbler for some 
newspaper that publishes short stories in- 
tended to amuse an idle half hour. It is also 

a noticeable defect in the present volume, 

though there is more grain, and less chaff, 

to be found in it than in the ‘Plain 

Tales.’ A nicer judgment, we cannot but 

think, would have suppressed such taw- 

dry trifles as ‘The Lang Men o’ Larut’ 
or ‘The Wandering Jew.’ Things of this 
kind are good enough reading for once, 
but their republication on excellent paper 
and between blue cloth boards, as the 

Greeks would say, ‘involves satiety.” Mr. 

Kipling should not trust his own opinion, 

and still less that of his publishers, in such 

matters, A favourite author is not unlike 

ikite, which will carry up into the sky a 

considerable quantity of waste paper in the 

form of a tail; but the laws of gravity are 
inexorable, and if the tail is too heavy, down 
tomes the kite. We say this with the 
greater confidence, for we believe Mr. Kip- 

to entertain a really high conception of 
¢ duties, as well as the rights, of a literary 





artist. In the verses at the end of his book 
he expresses them very felicitously :— 
If there be good in that I wrought, 
Thy hand compelled it, Master, Thine ; 
Where I have failed to meet Thy thought, 
I know, through Thee, the blame is mine. 


One instant’s toil to Thee denied 
Stands all Eternity’s offence, 
Of that I did with Thee to guide 
To Thee, through Thee, be excellence. 
And we feel sure that he is fully alive to 
the necessity of cultivating the difficult art 
of self-criticism, if he does not always put 
his admirable theories in practice. 

We have said that ‘Life’s Handicap’ 
largely consists of well-known favourites. 
‘The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney,’ 
‘The Courting of Dinah Shadd,’ these, with 
‘The Head of the District,’ ‘The Man who 
Was,’ ‘On Greenhow Hill,’ and ‘ Without 
Benefit of Clergy,’ compose a sestet of 
extraordinary excellence. The first two, in 
our opinion, took rank at once as some of 
the very best of Mr. Kipling’s studies in 
Indo-Hibernian humour; while the last 
two are equally powerful examples of his 
pathos, and cannot be read aloud without 
a lump in the throat and genuine tears in 
the eyes. In ‘The Man who Was’ the 
pictures of the plausible but unpleasant 
Dirkovitch, and of the hapless victim of the 
horrors of Siberia, are drawn with singular 
strength; and ‘The Head of the District’ 
sums up, in its two dozen pages, the 
whole question of Indian administration. 
All the six stories are true to life in the 
smallest particular, but they are at the 
same time aglow with an imagination which 
lends a distinction to the most common- 
place sayings or doings. If Mr. Kipling 
had done nothing else, they would have 
gained him a reputation as a brilliant and 
original writer. 

When we turn from these familiar speci- 
mens of our author’s literary method to the 
novelties with which he has now presented 
the public, we find much to praise, and 
but little to condemn. To the journalistic 
class, of which we have already noted some 
examples, we may, perhaps, add one or two 
more, such as ‘Bertran and Bimi’ and 
‘ Reingelder and the German Flag,’ though 
the naive utterances of the blameless Breit- 
mann go far to redeem them from common- 
place. But almost everything else in the 
book is surprisingly good. It is true that 
in ‘The Mark of the Beast’ Mr. Kipling 
passes, as he occasionally does, the bounds 
of decorum, and displays a love of the 
crudely horrible in its disgusting details (we 
need not specify the actual passages) which 
is to be deprecated; but the fascination of the 
story is incontestable. ‘The Mutiny of the 
Mavericks’ and ‘Namgay Doola,’ however, 
are pure comedy, and if any one has too 
squeamish a stomach for Mr. Kipling’s 
supernatural horrors, he can safely turn his 
attention to these charmingly good-natured 
satires upon the inhabitants of the sister 
isle. In the former we have a description 
of the machinations of one Mulcahy, detailed 
for active service in India by a Fenian organi- 
zation in San Francisco, whose attempts to 
undermine the loyalty of Her Majesty’s forces, 
and the serio-comic consequences thereof, we 
must leave the reader to discover for himself. 
The latter is intended to show the per- 
manence of Irish characteristics under the 





most unlikely circumstances—for Namgay 
Doola, who refused to pay tribute to the 
Himalayan monarch or to be evicted from 
his holding, while to outward appearance a 
Thibetan, was in reality the son of Tim 
Doolan, formerly a private in the service of 
the Honourable East India Company, and, 
in spite of alien speech and costume, had 
succeeded in preserving the peculiarities 
of his race. The dénodiment of the story is 
—- as the following extract will 
show :— 


‘‘Next morning the Kingdom was in up- 
roar. Namgay Doola, men said, had gone forth 
in the night and with a sharp knife had cut off 
the tail of a cow belonging to the rabbit-faced 
villager who had betrayed him. It was sacri- 
lege unspeakable against the Holy Cow. The 
State desired his blood, but he had retreated 
into his hut, barricaded the doors and windows 
with big stones, and defied the world. 

‘*The King and I and the Populace approached 
the hut cautiously. There was no hope of cap- 
turing the man without loss of life, for from a 
hole in the wall projected the muzzle of an ex- 
tremely well-cared-for gun—the only gun in the 
State that could shoot. Namgay Doola had 
narrowly missed a villager just before we came 
up. The Standing Army stood. It could do no 
more, for when it advanced pieces of sharp shale 
flew from the windows. To these were added 
from time to time showers of scalding water. 
We saw red heads bobbing up and down in the 
hut. The family of Namgay Doola were aiding 
their sire, and blood-curdling yells of defiance 
were the only answers to our prayers. 

‘¢ *Never,’ said the King, puffing, ‘ has such a 
thing befallen my State. Next year I will cer- 
tainly buy a little cannon.’ He looked at me 
imploringly. 

‘¢¢*Ts there any priest in the Kingdom to 
whom he will listen?’ said I, for a light was 
beginning to break upon me. 

‘¢ ¢ He worships his own God,’ said the Prime 
Minister. ‘We can starve him out.’ 

‘¢¢ Let the white man approach,’ said Namgay 
Doola from within. ‘All others 1 will kill. 
Send me the white man.’ 

‘¢The door was thrown open and I entered 
the smoky interior of a Thibetan hut crammed 
with children. And every child had flaming 
red hair. A raw cow’s-tail lay on the floor, and 
by its side two pieces of black velvet—my black 
velvet—rudely hacked into the semblance of 
masks. 

‘¢¢ And what is this shame, Namgay Doola?’ 
said I. 

‘‘He grinned more winningly than ever. 
‘There is no shame,’ said he. ‘I did but cut off 
the tail of that man’s cow. He betrayed me. 
I was minded to shoot him, Sahib. But not to 
death. Indeed not to death. Only in the legs.’ 

‘“¢ And why at all, since it is the custom tc 
pay revenue to the King? Why at all?’ 

‘«¢ By the God of my father I cannot tell, 
said Namgay Doola. 

‘¢“ And who was thy father ?’ 

‘¢ «The same that had this gun.” He showed 
me his weapon—a Tower musket bearing date 
1832 and the stamp of the Honourable East 
India Company. . 

‘¢¢ And thy father’s name ?’ said I. 

‘«¢Timlay Doola,’ said he. ‘At the first, I 
being then a little child, itis in my mind that he 
wore a red coat.’ 

‘<¢Of that I have no doubt. But repeat the 
name of thy father thrice or four times.’ 

‘He obeyed, and I understood whence the 
puzzling accent in his speech came. ‘Thimla 
Dhula,’ said he excitedly. ‘To this hour I 
worship his God.’ 

‘¢* May I see that God?’ 

‘¢ *Tn a little while—at twilight time.’ 

‘©¢Rememberest thou auzht of thy father’s 
speech 2’ 
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““*Tt is long ago. But there is one word 
which he said often. Thus ‘‘Shun.” Then I 
and my brethren stood upon our feet, our hands 
tooursides. Thus.’ 

‘**Even so. And what was thy mother?’ 

‘¢* A woman of the hills. We be Lepchas of 
Darjeeling, but me they call an outlander because 
my hair is as thou seest.’ 

‘The Thibetan woman, his wife, touched him 
on the arm gently. The long parley outside 
the fort had lasted far into the day. It was now 
close upon twilight—the hour of the Angelus. 
Very solemnly, the red-headed brats rose from 
the floor and formed a semicircle. Namgay 
Doola laid his gun against the wall, lighted a 
little oil lamp, and set it before a recess in the 
wall. Pulling aside a curtain of dirty cloth he 
revealed a worn brass crucifix leaning against 
the helmet-badge of a long forgotten East India 
regiment. ‘Thus did my father,’ he said, 
crossing himself clumsily. The wife and chil- 
dren followed suit. Then all together they 
struck up the wailing chant that I heard on the 
hillside— 

Dir hané mard-i-yemen dir 

To weeree ala gee. 
I was puzzled no longer. Again and again they 
‘crooned, as if their hearts would break, their 
version of the chorus of ‘The Wearing of the 


Green ’— 
They ’re hanging men and women too, 
For the wearing of the green.” 


A brief but deeply-bitten sketch of the 


_ city of Lahore on a sweltering autumn 


night reveals Mr. Kipling in a somewhat 
new light. Descriptive passages there have 
always been in his tales, showing minute 
observation, but in this little study we have 
description pure and simple, and we are 
stifled and suffocated as we read. It is, in 
some respects, the best thing in the book, 
short as it is—a truly wonderful piece of 
word-painting. The hideous sufferings 
produced by the heats of India (of which 
Mr. Kipling seems to have the most poig- 
nant reminiscences) also form the subject 
of one of the longer stories, called ‘ At the 
End of the Passage,’ which should be kept 


-out of the way of sucking civilians by a 


paternal government desirous of obtaining 
a due supply of such imperial commodities. 
On one feature of this entertaining volume 
we may heartily congratulate its author. 
So far as we have investigated its contents, 
we have failed to observe the name of Mrs. 
Hauksbee. We shall be glad to meet her 
again some day, but for the present we can 
contentedly —nay, even cheerfully—exist 
without her and her frail, but fascinating 
companions. 








Letters from Rome on the Occasion of the Geu- 
menical Council, 1869-1870. By the Rev. 
Thomas Mozley, M.A. 2 vols. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 


‘Tue Times displayed less than its usual 


astuteness in its choice of a special corre- 
spondent to report the proceedings of the 
Vatican Council. In his best days Mr. 
‘Thomas Mozley was one of the cleverest 
writers on its staff, and these letters show 
that his hand had not lost its cunning 
twenty years ago. They are lively and 
graphic, and sometimes brilliant ; but they 
are not history. They are readable and 
amusing gossip about the Council and 
things Roman in general; but they give 
very little trustworthy information on the 
subject with which they ought to deal. 
Mr. Mozley is, indeed, the soul of frank- 
ness. He tells his readers at the outset his 





lack of qualifications for his mission to 
Rome. He “was asked to go to Rome at 
very short notice to write letters to the 
Times on the opening of the Cicumenical 
Council. Two letters a week for four or 
five weeks, it was thought, would be as 
much as the British public would care to 
read.’’ But the British public was more 
interested in the doings of the Vatican 
Council than the editor of the Zimes had 
supposed, and Mr. Mozley was obliged to 
keep pace with other special correspondents 
whose communications were daily. He 
“had no acquaintance with the language 
or the people”; and the gentleman who was 
sent to assist him, though familiar with the 
language, had hardly any acquaintance 
with the people of Rome, and none at all 
with any of those who were in a position to 
supply accurate information. The unofficial 
representative of the British Government at 
the Vatican gave Mr. Mozley and his col- 
league the cold shoulder, and such members 
of the party opposed to the decree of In- 
fallibility as were disposed to enlighten the 
British public chose other channels of com- 
munication. Thus Newman’s famous letter 
to his bishop, denouncing beforehand the 
dogma of Infallibility, was communicated 
to the Roman correspondent of the Standard. 
The truth is, Mr. Mozley’s heart was not 
in the business, and he was completely out 
of his element. The following passage is 
one of many which show this :— 


“*Tn my heart, I don’t think there is much to 
choose between the infallibility of private judg- 
ment and that of the see of Rome. Theo- 
logians, whether public or private, whether 
professional or amateur, whether male or 
female, whether old or young, of whatever 
nation, language, or form of government, are 
a presumptuous and tyrannical race, ever trying 
to impose their words—words only, or sound 
without sense—upon others more disposed, like 
Her whom we may call the first Christian, to 
ponder over these things in their hearts. With 
their outrageous language, their sophistical 
arguments, their foul play of words upon pre- 
tence of logic, and their systematic substitu- 
tion of the form for the substance, they make, 
wherever they appear, a spiritual desolation, 
and then call it the peace of God.” 


A man so profoundly prejudiced against 
all who take any interest in theology was 
not likely to be on terms of intimacy or 
mutual confidence with any theologian, 
“public or private, professional or 
amateur,’ ‘‘of whatever nation, lan- 
guage, or form of government.” But 
that is only another way of saying that 
the Times special correspondent carefully 
cut himself off from any source likely to 
furnish him with trustworthy information on 
the subject of his mission to Rome. No 
wonder that his letters are meagre and super- 
ficial; the wonder is that they are so read- 
able, and so free on the whole from gross 
blunders. They are frivolous when compared 
with the letters of ‘‘Quirinus,”’ or the 
weighty volume (‘Otto Mesi a Roma’) by 
“Pomponio Leto.” These were written 
from within the Council: the former by the 
accomplished official theologian of a German 
cardinal; the latter by the brother of an 
Italian cardinal who supplied the informa- 
tion. They were written quite independently 
of each other, the one in German, the other 
in Italian; but they confirm each other on 
all the main points, and are important con- 








tributions to ecclesiastical history. Mp 
Mozley’s volumes are worthless in tha 
respect. And they are, in addition, badly 
edited. Mr. Mozley appears to have kept 
the columns of the Zimes which contained 
his letters, and to have sent these cuttin 
to his printers without taking the trouble to 
cut out extraneous matter. We thus find 
interpolated with his own communications 
from Rome such irrelevant matters as the 
consecration of two English bishops, an ae. 
count of the trial of Prince Pierre Bonaparte 
for the assassination of M. Victor Noir, and 
an extract from Dr. Liddon’s account of his 
visit to Bishop Strossmayer in Croatia. There 
are also a few parts of Mr. Mozley’s work 
which are obviously not from his own pen, 
He left Rome at the end of April; but one 
of the letters in his book is dated from 
Rome on the 19th of July. We are not told 
who wrote it, and it is a pity Mr. Mozley 
has sponsored it by placing it among his own 
letters, for it is disfigured by bad taste and 
by inaccuracies. What does the writer 
mean, for example, by repeatedly describin 
the Vatican decree of Papal Infallibility ag 
“‘ the first dogma of the Church”? Does the 
writer mean first in point of time? If 50, 
the phrase is absurd. Does he mean in point 
of importance? Probably some Roman 
Catholics, and nearly all Ultramontanes, 
would say so, and are thereby landed in 
the absurdity of believing that the first 
dogma of the Church in importance is the 
last in point of time. The writer of the 
letter, however, gives no clue as to his 
meaning. There are also some chapters by 
Mr. Mozley himself, which he has added to 
thelettersfrom Rome. One of theseis entitled 
“Romans and Germans,” and is in fact a 
polemic against the too favourable view 
of German learning and intellect which he 
finds pervading the letters of ‘‘ Quirinus.” 
Mr. Mozley is a singularly honest person; 
otherwise it might be supposed that jealousy 
of successful rivals dictated passages like 
the following :— 

‘“*Germany denounced the Council in its 
cradle ; stigmatised its authors, its chiefs, and 
its minor agencies; discounted its successes, 
and made it a byword in all the haunts of 
philosophy and civilisation. It would itself 
alone lead the attack and monopolise the glory. 
I have lately made myself well acquainted with 
‘ Quirinus’ and ‘Pomponio Leto,’ and I cannot 
recall a single instance in which they have 
allowed any moral or intellectual merit, indeed 
any activity worth speaking of, to any member 
of the Council, or any author, other than Ger- 
man. The greatest efforts of other students 
and public men, enjoying high fame and grand 
positions in their own countries, are simply 
ridiculous from the German point of view.” 


This is a ludicrous exaggeration. The 
first onslaught on the Council was made in 
‘The Pope and the Council’ by “Janus,” 
a work inspired by Dr. Déllinger, who, 80 
far from wishing to “‘monopolise the glory” 
of defeating what he considered a conspiracy 
against the liberty of the Church and the 
integrity of the Catholic creed, did his best 
to enlist recruits from all sections of the 
Church. ‘Quirinus,” moreover, distributes 
his praise indiscriminately among the races 
whose bishops opposed the Vatican decrees. 
And as for “‘ Pomponio Leto,” he is not a 
German at all, but a Roman nobleman who 
got his information from a member of the 
Council. 
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Mr. Mozley is also angry with the 
German critics, and with “Quirinus” in 

articular, because they demand, as he 
thinks, too rigorous proof of Papal Infalli- 
bility. ‘‘ They demand,” he says, “a perfect 
chain, links that cannot be broken, every 
ylation in exact correspondence with its 
antecedents, every agent unimpeachable, 
and every act indisputable.”’ And he rightly 
argues that the Church at large could not 
stand the test of such an ordeal; nor could 
the Bible, or the rights of property, or 
legitimate succession in family life. But 
in this matter Mr. Mozley entirely mistakes 
the quarter on which the burden of proof 
lies. Possession is justly ‘‘nine points of 
the law.”’ A man whose family has held un- 
disputed possession for generations is entitled 
to challenge an invading claimant to produce 
“q perfect chain” of evidence. The op- 
ponents of Papal Infallibility were in pos- 
session. The Church had existed without it 
for more than eighteen centuries. It became 
an article of faith for the first time on the 
18th of June, 1870. On the previous day 
no Catholic could be refused the sacraments 
for openly impugning it. On the following 
day to deny it was a heresy exposing the 
offender to excommunication. The burden 
of proof, therefore—the most unimpeachable 
proof—lay on those who sought to add to the 
ereed of the Church a new article of faith 
which revolutionized its constitution. If a 
political party in England were to propose 
to pass an Act of Parliament proclaim- 
ing the sovereign of this realm an absolute 
and irresponsible monarch, on the ground 
that this had always been the form of 
government, would not the champions of 
the status quo be justified in “‘demanding a 
perfect chain” of proof for so portentous an 
innovation? And would it be a reasonable 
objection to say that even the legitimacy of 
the sovereign could not be established if 
mathematical proof were demanded for every 
link of the chain? For some reason or other 
Mr. Mozley seemsto havea very sore personal 
feeling against ‘‘Quirinus.” ‘I am sorry to 
have to remember it,” he says, ‘and still 
more to have to repeat it, but there was not 
even ordinary politeness or common civility 
in the published comments of the man whom 
I found representing Germany at Rome in 
1869.” The gentleman in questionisa highly 
accomplished and courteous German theo- 
logian, and in point of courtesy, serious- 
ness, and knowledge of his subject his letters 
will certainly not suffer by comparison with 
Mr. Mozley’s. 

Mr. Mozley has also added a chapter of 
“Recollections,” from which we cull one 
good story told him by an Irish Australian 
bishop, who presented a letter of introduc- 
tion to a squatter from whom he expected 
hospitality for the night. But the squatter 
—an exception to his class—bade the bishop 
“pass on.” The bishop, determined to 
conciliate the occupant of the next station, 
noticed some body linen, marked ‘‘ Hogan,” 
hanging on a bush. With this clue he 
Went to the door with a confident air, when 
the following dialogue ensued :— 


““* How do you do, Hogan?’ ‘How do you 
know me?’ ‘Oh, nobody could mistake a 
Hogan. I know all your relations.’ ‘That ’s 
mpossible ; I was born in a workhouse in 
Liverpool. My mother died the day I was 
born, and nobody knew who was my father.’ 





‘He was a Cork man,’ the bishop said, nam- 
ing the quarter where the Hogans abounded. 
‘They are all like one another, and you are just 
one of them.’” 

The man had heard that his parents came 
from Cork, and, knowing nothing about the 
bishop’s clue, was convinced, and gave him 
a hearty welcome. 

On the whole, our impression is that these 
letters, having been allowed to slumber so 
long in Mr. Mozley’s drawer, had better 
have been left there. They are readable 
enough ; but they are somewhat stale, and 
are hardly worthy of the subject or of the 
author’s reputation. 








The Works of Horace. With a Commentary 
by E. C. Wickham.—Vol. II. Zhe Satires, 
Epistles, and De Arte Poetica. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


Ture many excellences of Mr. Wickham’s 
edition of Horace’s ‘Odes’ and ‘ Epodes’ are 
familiar to English readers of classical lite- 
rature. In dealing with the ‘Satires’ and 
‘ Epistles’ he has undertaken a task not quite 
so well suited to his powers. We have, as 
before, graceful work, always keeping at a 
good level, but seldom or never striking or 
brilliant; a smooth (almost too smooth) 
English style, and that conservative hand- 
ling of text and matter which is dear to the 
Englishman who “ knows his Horace.” Mr. 
Wickham tells us that he has had specially 
in view the needs of ‘‘ younger readers.” 
Even for these his volume will not replace 
the works of Profs. Palmer and Wilkins, 
which cover the same ground. Difficulties 
which will be felt by the thoughtful student 
are sometimes passed by or imperfectly pre- 
sented, and the whole atmosphere in which 
the work moves will hardly brace him for 
future effort. He will feel that his guide 
is rather selecting with taste from the stores 
of others than presenting the results of 
penetrating and independent study. There 
are few, very few suggestions which future 
editors will care to mention, either in order 
to praise or to condemn. Considering the 
compass of the work and the evidently large 
amount of labour expended on it, their 
fewness is remarkable. And it is surprising 
that no notice should have been taken of 
much recent work bearing on Horace, which 
was not far to seek; for example, the im- 
portant papers by Dr. Gow on the results 
of the inquiries made by Keller and Holder 
into the evidence for the text—papers which 
go to the very root of Horatian criticism. 
The editor expresses his regret that Kiess- 
ling’s edition came into his hands too late 
to enable him to make full use of it, 
although the part of that edition which 
comprises the ‘Satires’ came out in 1886. 
As Kiessling is one of the clearest and most 
independent of Horace’s editors, this is much 
to be regretted. 

In constituting his text Mr. Wickham 
follows mainly the MS. (known to us 
through Cruquius only) styled the ‘ vetus 
Blandiniensis,” and rarely admits any cor- 
rections by modern scholars. Herein he 
follows the example of most recent editors, 
and gives little cause for complaint, if the 
principle be once accepted. An important 
defect is the want of any, even the slightest, 
conspectus of variants beneath the text. 
How inconvenient this occasionally is may 





be seen from a note on Sat. i. 1, 108, 
where three readings are spoken of, but 
the authority for only one of them is 
stated. In matters orthographical the 
best lights, or even the best MSS., are 
not always followed; thus herus is written 
wherever the word occurs. In common 
with many editions this has gnatus, while 
rejecting gnotus. It is highly impro- 
bable that Horace should have employed 
an archaism of the kind. The words ac 
gnatis in Sat. i. 1, 83 (in almost all edi- 
tions), and ae gnati in Sat. i. 3, 43 (in 
many), betray their incorrectness by the use 
of ac before g, from which Horace abstained, 
like most of his contemporaries. The g in 
these passages has arisen through ¢ from 
the ac having got tacked on to the following 
word, and other passages have been influ- 
enced by these. But, truth to say, the atti- 
tude of scholars generally at the present day, 
in face of the text of Horace, is so unsatis- 
factory that we feel little disposition to scan 
very narrowly what Mr. Wickham has pre- 
sented. It is not possible for a competent 
critic to read repeatedly the ‘Satires’ and 
‘ Epistles’ without coming to Munro’s con- 
clusion that the words of Horace have 
become extensively corrupted in passing 
down to the MSS. which now exist. Yet 
attempts at amendment are met by a resist- 
ance which is not kept up in the case of 
any other Latin author, with the possible 
exception of Virgil, and editors go on print- 
ing a number of things which they do not 
in their hearts believe that Horace could 
have written. ‘The causes are manifold. 
No doubt the textual problems presented to 
an editor of Horace are of enormous com- 
plexity, and the endeavours hitherto made 
to solve them have been depressingly dis- 
appointing. But that a scholar of first-rate 
critical ability, combined with deep know- 
ledge of paleeographical lore, will some day 
make a great advance we cannot doubt. 
For the present editors might really refrain 
from accepting solecisms which would not 
be tolerated in the text of any other Latin 
author. We are not now speaking of indi- 
vidual words which are either ava eipnpuéva 
or are not found elsewhere in Horace’s time. 
These, generally speaking, do not afford 
much reason for suspecting the text, except- 
ing where there is something irregular in 
their formation. The rarity or uniqueness 
of a word is often a matter of chance. It 
may have become isolated merely through 
the accidents attending the transmission of 
ancient literature; it may be a whimsical 
archaism or a quaint new formation. And 
there is no doubt that Horace, like 
Virgil, consciously strained the old words 
to new senses. But syntactical peculiarities 
must be viewed differently. Some lati- 
tude, indeed, must be admitted —as, for 
example, in the regimen of verbs. But 
“sunt certi denique fines.’ In Sat. ii. 
1, 37, according to our texts, Horace 
used quo ne for ut ne, being the first, 
so far as we know, to do so, and finding 
no imitator for generations afterwards. 
As it stands, all attempts to explain the 
passage otherwise have failed. ‘Therefore 
it is demonstrated by critics that quo ne does 
not violate the analogies of Latin—that is, 
that the Latins might have used the expres- 
sion with propriety had they so chosen. But 
surely many expressions are possible in all 
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languages, analogous to those in use, yet 
which none but a foreigner (foreigners 
being often a prey to analogy) ever thinks 
of using. And the probability that an 
expression like guo ne should occur once and 
only once in all extant classical Latin lite- 
rature has only the weight of a feather as 
against the probability that a text corrupt 
at a hundred other points should be cor- 
rupt here also. The case against forsit 
(Sat. i. 6, 50) is similar, despite the evi- 
dence of Priscian, in whose time the text 
had already been depraved. 

Turning to Mr. Wickham’s explanatory 
and illustrative notes, we findthem commend- 
ably free from errors and slips, and also 
from misprints. Ina note on Sat. i. 3, 6, 
a non is disregarded in a reference to Mar- 
tial, and this makes the quotation use- 
less for its purpose. At Sat. i. 7, 10, it is 
stated that the phrase hoe iure sunt=hoc ius 
habent needs support. This might easily have 
been found. ‘There is in Cicero’s Verrine 
speeches a familiar passage, describing the 
privileges of the Sicilians, which begins 
**Siculi hoc iure sunt.” It is hardly accu- 
rate to say that the questorship was the 
first office which entitled a man to be called 
nobilis (on Sat. i. 6, 31). Plato in the 
‘Thesetetus’ (quoted at Ep. i. 1, 60) does 
not say that the worst player in the BaovAwéa 
game was called 5vos, but that every player 
who made a mistake inthe game wassocalled. 
These, however, are small blemishes. More 
serious is the vagueness that characterizes 
some of the comments on difficulties of syn- 
tax. A very free use is made of the term 
‘*‘ potential”? in connexion with the sub- 
junctive mood. No grammatical term of 
all those currently employed causes more 
confusion, not only to “younger readers,” 
but sometimes to maturer scholars. Great 
caution should always be observed in using 
it, if it must be used; but it would be 
better to abolish it altogether. A note on 
Sat. i. 6, 79, “‘si qui vidisset . . . crederet,” 
runs thus: “The impft. subj. does not 
deny the hypothesis, but is due to the past 
time and the general statements; any one 
who saw would (was sure to) believe. The 
tense of ‘vidisset’ is because in present 
time it would be ‘ viderit’; believing is sub- 
sequent to seeing.”’ A good deal of thought 
is needed before the meaning of this can be 
caught; and then it is not very helpful. 
Other unsatisfactory syntactical notes are 
those on tenses at Sat. i. 3, 5; i. 7, 31; 
and ii. 3, 93. Jd. ii. 1, 50, an wt-clause 
dependent on collige is treated as the equiva- 
lent of a clause with accusative and infinitive, 
whereas wt is evidently “‘ how” (so Palmer 
ad loc.). Nor would Horace say “ nil moror 
ut scriberet” (Sat. i. 4, 13) merely as a 
variation for ‘nil moror eum scribere.” 
Every now and then important points in 
syntax, to which a student’s attention should 
be called, are passed over. In the com- 
ments on subject-matter there are also 
noteworthy gaps; for instance, silence is 
kept about the puzzling statement concern- 
ing the relation of Lucilius to the older 
Greek comedy (Sat. i. 4, 6). Etymology 
is not often touched; but some risky deri- 
vations are given, as pastillos, diminutive of 
pants; compta from peto; assus from ardeo. 
Perhaps the prevailing characteristics of 
the commentary are shown best in the notes 
on the many abrupt transitions presented 





by what Horace loved to call his ‘ talks.” 
The difficulties are not boldly met, but are 
dissolved in an atmosphere of subtle and 
refined but hazy criticism. Speaking of the 
‘Ars Poetica’ (p. 384), Mr. Wickham says 
he finds its ‘‘ transitions natural, and the 
poem not desultory.” Only a scholar of 
exceptional strength could make a decent 
show of defending such a position. We 
began to turn over Mr. Wickham’s succeed- 
ing pages with interest and expectation, 
which were soon damped by disappointment. 
But we must hasten to admit that the 
subtlety which tempts him to gloss over 
many real difficulties enables him occa- 
sionally to catch a point which most others 
miss. Examples of this will be found in 
the notes on Sat. ii. 1, 93 and 115. 

Weare anxious not to seem to have depre- 
ciated this work unduly. The reader will 
feel himself all through in the hands of a 
polished, refined, and in many ways accom- 
plished scholar, whose 60s is distinctly 
attractive, who, moreover, feels a good deal 
of sympathy with his author, but one who 
is often deficient in keenness and precision. 
When a second edition is called for, it 
might be greatly enhanced in value by 
changes which would have to be pretty 
numerous, but would not be difficult to make. 








Justice: being Part IV. of the Principles of 
Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. (Williams 
& Norgate.) 

Tue short preface to Mr. Spencer’s latest 

work will be read with general sympathy. 

The veteran thinker found himself hampered 

from 1879 by increasing weakness, and the 

present volume was only begun in 1890 

after the enforced absolute quiescence of 

four years. The rest, we are happy to say, 
seems to have given Mr. Spencer’s powers 

a fresh start; and ‘Justice,’ though contain- 

ing little that is absolutely new to the many 

students of ‘The Synthetic Philosophy,’ will 
be found as easy and persuasive reading as 
the best of the numerous volumes which 
have preceded it. Novelties of thought will 
hardly be looked for in a writer whose chief 
glory it is to have sedulously pursued for 
now over forty years one fertile vein of 
inquiry and speculation ; novelties of matter 
might have been looked for had not the 
whole subject of the present volume been 
already dealt with—as the author makes no 
pretence of disguising—in his early work 

‘Social Statics.’ The difference between the 

early and the late work is sufficiently ex- 

pressed in the present preface in a passage 
important enough to quote :— 

‘¢ The two differ in extent, in form, and par- 
tially in their ideas. One difference is that what 
there was in my first book of supernaturalistic 
interpretation has disappeared, and the inter- 
pretation has become exclusively naturalistic— 
that is, evolutionary. With this difference may 
be joined the concomitant difference that, 
whereas a biological origin for Ethics was in 
‘Social Statics’ only indicated, such origin has 
now been definitely set forth, and the elabora- 
tion of its consequences has become the cardinal 
trait. Anda further distinction is that induc- 
tion has been most habitually brought in sup- 
port of deduction. It has in every case been 


shown that the corollaries from the first prin- 
ciple laid down have severally been in course of 
verification during the progress of mankind.” 

There is, that is to say, a certain alteration 
in method; but as the new method is at 





once more natural, more facile, and more 
seductive, this change, if it had been even 
noticed, would certainly not be censured 
There is also a certain change in the 
ground-ideas ; but this is in fact a super- 
session of ideas which, obscure from the 
first, have never either won the suffrage of 
Mr. Spencer’s admirers or conciliated the 
opposition of his critics; and they are now 
definitely replaced by other ideas which 
have been steadily making their way to the 
front through his whole speculative career 
and have become intimately associated with 
his name and fame. There is, therefore 
less need to apologize for ‘ Justice’ as novel 
than for ‘ Social Statics’ as antiquated. One 
more difference, but of detail only, is brought 
to our notice in Appendix B. On the land 
question the revolutionary sentiments of Mr, 
Spencer, so often appealed to by land. 
nationalizers, while theoretically unmodified, 
have ceased to issue in any practical precept 
that might disturb the repose of the most 
anxious of landowners. While still main- 
taining thatitsland belongs tothecommunity, 
he would no longer consider it equitable to 
expropriate existing owners, even with com- 
pensation. Apart from the other arguments, 
all well worn, against the honesty or ex- 
pediency of such expropriation, he now 
relies on the rather odd one that, by their 
contributions under the Poor Laws, the 
private owners have paid the community 
in full for that of which they once robbed 
them. It is not for us to say what worth 
a statistician would give to Mr. Spencer’s 
figures, or a land agent to his assessment 
of ‘the prairie value” of the British soil. 

The leading ideas of the present volume 
are all tolerably familiar. Justice is to 
Mr. Spencer the central conception in the 
ethical view of conduct. At some later 
time he hopes to return to the ‘ Ethics of 
Individual Life’—a title some have thought 
self - contradictory, though the subject- 
matter is intelligible enough, if summed 
up in the single word “‘ prudence.”’ What is 
more interesting to hear, he proposes to 
complete the ethical view of social life by 
a work on ‘Beneficence, Negative and 
Positive.’ It ought to be curious and in- 
structive; for the reader of the present 
volume would probably gather up a large 
part of it into the conclusion that beneficence 
is as immoral as it is injudicious, that sort 
of beneficence always excepted which is 
practised by the generations now adult in 
rearing and training for the work of life 
the generation at present in its infancy. 
Between adults, we seem to be assured 
with much insistence and copious argument, 
there should be no beneficence, neither 
collective nor individual—nothing but strict 
regard for each other’s freedom. Lach 
(adult) to work for himself and get what 
his work brings in, none to restrict the 
opportunities of others except so far as these 
must be inevitably restricted for each to 
obtain equality of opportunity in our neces 
sarily gregarious existence—this appears to 
be Mr. Spencer’s one and only moral prin 
ciple. 

We can but barely allude to the funda- 
mental difficulties which to some thinkers 
have always seemed to be involved m 
evolutionary ethics. These difficulties meet 
with a brief discussion, able in its way, 2 
Appendix ©, a short controversy with Mr. 
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Llewelyn Davies. But whether or not Mr. 
Spencer’s principles will seem “moral” in 
the true sense to any metaphysical moralist, 
it is clear enough from this volume—as he 
has already made it clear in others—that he 


has a morality quite as distinct from mere | 


expediency and policy as that of any In- 
tuitionalist. 
on neglect of principle in favour of exclu- 
sive attention to ‘‘the merits of each par- 
ticular case,” he pours a contempt as un- 
sparing as any moralist; and in his 
assertion that principle and not policy must 
in the last resort regulate, not merely our 
rivate and civil acts, but also our public 
and legislative ones, probably even the 
moralists most opposed to him will hail him 
as a powerful and authoritative ally. 
affinity to Kant is on this ground obvious 
enough, though in his natural and laudable 
self-concentration he tells us he remained 
ignorant of it for thirty years, and was with 
difficulty convinced of it then (App. A). 
But it is clear that in regard to principle 
both Kant and Mr. Spencer are dogmatists 
of the sternest and most unflinching kind, 
and that their dogmas do not materially 
differ in import, though Mr. Spencer bases 
them on the fundamental biological laws 
which determine how animal existence is 
to be maintained, ‘and efficiently maintained, 
while Kant grounds them on quite other 
considerations. That Mr. Spencer’s ethics, 
and especially his political ethics, are 
becoming increasingly unfashionable, though 
his name continues to be mentioned with 
the old respect, has long been obvious ; it 
is not less obvious that he cares as little as 


any ancient prophet whether he is in the 


fashion or out of the fashion. To be 
neglected when young, to be reverenced when 
old, naturally strengthens a man in inde- 
pendence of current conventions and cus- 
tomary ideas. We do not, then, suspect Mr. 
Spencer of any misgivings. And yet for 
oe who knows of no tendency in the 
world but evolution it would seem rather 
unsettling that men’s thoughts should be 
steadily evolving to what he regards as 
mischievous and perverse, and their social 
systems evolving to what he regards as 
unstable and self-destructive. The bene- 
ficence which to Mr. Spencer seems forbidden 
by fundamental laws is becoming more and 
more a ruling factor in men’s conception of 
public policy, national or international; the 
actively controlling, educating State, which 
seems to him so farcically inadequate to 
the task it affects to perform, is growin 

day by day a more settled ideal in the 
minds of those who apply principle to public 
conduct at all. But, in spite of all, Mr. 
pencer will remain all his days what he 


has been so long, the convinced and energetic | 


prophet of Individualism. 

Nothing in this book pleases us better 
than what is not, indeed, Mr. Spencer’s 
own, but illustrates in a most agreeable 
way his ready and receptive courtesy to all 
Inquirers, however little known, on lines 
that he can appreciate. We allude to the 
charming and acute studies of ‘Conscience 


in Animals’ by Mr. T. M. Jones in Appen- | 


tix D. The observation of the behaviour 
ofanimals, fascinating as it is, is practised 
by most of us too intermittently, too in- 
tecurately, with far too little control from 
mparison and experiment, to have much 


On obedience to expediency, | 


His | 


scientific value, though it may suggest pro- 

found and far-reaching thoughts to us. Mr. 
, Jones claims—and, as it seems to us, fairly 

—that he brings to the task a mind trained 
_ to habits of observation, patient, disciplined, 
and impartial. He thinks he has distinctly 
| perceived in animals a sense of morality and 
_ an obedience to it comparable with all the 
| various grades and classes of moral sense 
| and conduct found in human beings; he 
| nearly convinces us that he has found in 
cats and dogs the various types of morality, 
based on fear, on personal authority, on 
sympathy, on sense of duty, that we recog- 
nize in our fellow creatures; the moral 
cultivation or degeneration familiar to us 
in man seems shared with him by some at 
least of the humbler beings in constant con- 
tact with him. We quote Mr. Jones’s own 
terse headings to some of his very interest- 
ing narratives: ‘‘ Recognition of duty in a 
bitch—Deliberate violation of the principle 
recognized—Simulation of indignation at the 
ought being set at nought by a cat” (a head- 
ing somewhat comically rhymed). Another 
heading is: ‘‘ Not only do animals other than 
man act upon the ‘ought’ in their minds, 
but some of the more intelligent act as if 
they believed or expected that it existed in 
the minds of some men.’ No part of the 
volume will, or deserves to, be more popular 
than the illustrative proofs, well devised and 
accurately told, which are appended to these 
interesting theories. 

If we abandon, as is here necessary, all 
notice of seemingly fundamental weakness 
in Mr. Spencer’s ethical view, a few words 
yet remain to be said about his ‘‘ media 
axiomata.” Here we have repeated the 
distinction about ‘‘absolute” and ‘‘rela- 
tive”? ethics—practically useful, certainly, 
but opening much room for doubt, as Mr. 
Alexander has shown in his ‘ Moral Order 
and Progress,’ if we attempt to view it in 
its full logical comprehensiveness. The 
theory, again, of the passage of the world, 
with many oscillations, from a militant to 
an industrial stage dominates many pages. 
Full of truth as it is, yet the author’s 
uncompromising adhesion to it and hearty 
belief in its excellence suggest many 
stirrings of the soul. Even Mr. Spencer does 
not doubt that war has been a great instru- 
ment of moral discipline; is it so certain 
it has become, or can become, an altogether 
unneeded one? and was the hero of Lord 
Tennyson’s ‘ Maud’ altogether mistaken in 
viewing it as a means of regeneration? 
| What, again, is industrialism? Many think 
| that it is a ‘‘ bellum omnium contra omnes” 
in a far truer sense than the primitive state 
| of man which that phrase was first intended 
_to describe. Doubtless there is much nar- 
rowness and much absurd exaggeration in 
the current talk of Socialists. But it is cer- 
tain that the individualist industrial régime 
of the present day must be worked by more 
highly moralized creatures than many of its 
present agents before it can be described as 
' the wholly bracing and lifegiving medium 
_which Mr. Spencer finds it. With Mr. 
Spencer’s depreciation of the State most 
readers are familiar. Wholesome as it is 
by way of corrective to present tendencies, 
it is difficult to regard it as profoundly 
philosophical. Is its author not a little 
enslaved by the view he takes—a view 
based both on deductive thought and com- 








prehensive induction—of the origin of a 
State and a central authority ? We willingly 
assent that such authority grew from the 
needs of public defence; that thence it took 
up—more and more largely, but still frag- 
mentarily—the task of private and internal 
defence against intestine wrongdoing. No 
prettier specimen of induction is to be found 
in Mr. Spencer’s works; and the luminous 
remark that the moral instinct which at 
bottom maintains duelling—a practice with 
an entire and elaborate ethical code of its 
own—is a survival from the morality of days 
when the State had not yet descended to 
defend private rights is one of those numerous 
apergus which will long be greeted with 
admiration in Mr. Spencer’s pages. Is it 
for all this so certain that no transformation, 
no evolution, nothing but utter destruction, 
awaits the modern State? To us it seems 
to deserve a better fate. Mr. Spencer will 
not allow that it represents the collective 
wisdom of a modern nation, but at least it 
represents its collective morality; it repre- 
sents a higher grade of both justice and 
beneficence, we are inclined to hold, than 
not merely the criminal, who is exceptional, 
but even than the average individual, 
isolated and unfettered. And if this be so, 
we cannot but hope for its preservation. 
The ‘synthetic philosopher” — poor un- 
enlightened Plato would not have thought 
there could be any other—should not grudge 
life to what aims at being a synthesis of 
all the powers, talents, and nobility of a 
nation. 








4 Finnish Grammar. By C. N. E. Eliot, 
M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


A FiynisH grammar in English is some- 
thing of a curiosity. How many of us even 
know that there is a Finnish language at 
all? That strange and difficult tongue, 
which is supposed to have once embraced 
the greater part of North-Eastern Europe, is 
now practically restricted to a remote and 
sparsely populated province of the Russian 
Empire, and, despite the factitious support 
accorded to it in the past by the Russian 
Government, its area seems to be steadily if 
slowly receding. Nor is this at all surprising 
when we come to examine the language 
itself. Finnish grammar is of a difficulty 
absolutely repulsive. None of the other 
languages of the same group is half so hard. 
Hungarian—nay, even Turkish, despite the 
vexatious initial impediment of the Arabic 
alphabet—is easy in comparison. The syntax 
is at once provokingly elaborate and per- 
plexingly obscure. It possesses fifteen dis- 
tinct cases and four-and-twenty differentiated 
infinitive forms; but, on the other hand, as 
Mr. Eliot well points out, ‘there is no real 
distinction between nouns, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, prepositions, infinitives, and parti- 
ciples,” so that the student must not be 
startled by finding infinitives regularly de- 
clined like nouns, and nouns taking upon 
them degrees of comparison like adjectives. 
To have simplified the study of this linguistic 
enigma is no mean feat of scholarship, and 
Mr. Eliot may be congratulated on having 
achieved it. So far as we can judge from 
the book before us, he brings to the task 
an intimate knowledge of the principal 
Finnish dialects, and has made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the standard 
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Russian and Swedish works on the subject. | 
The result is perhaps the best extant Finnish | 
grammar for students, and we trust that | 
now the book is there the students also may ; 
be forthcoming. There are, however, one 
or two points on which we think Mr. Eliot’s 
grammar requires some slight rectification. 
For instance, it is not quite correct to say 
that “all the forms of the finite passive 
verb in Finnish are impersonal.” No doubt 
the passive voice occupies quite a subordinate 
position in Finnish; but Eurén, Ujfalvy, and 
Budenz (all three great authorities on Finno- 
Ugric philology) rightly distinguish full 
personal forms in the concessive, conditional, 
optative, and imperative moods side by side 
with the more generally employed impersonal 
forms. We also opine that in one instance 
at least Mr. Eliot has complicated instead of 
simplifying his subject. It is one of the 
irritating peculiarities of the Finnish lan- 
guage that the function of what is known 
as the accusative case in the Aryan languages 
is distributed among three distinct Finnish 
cases, the nominative, the indefinite (Mr. 
Eliot’s partitive, Eurén’s infinitive), and the 
genitive, according as the object is definite 
(e.g. talon, the garden) or indefinite (e.g. 
taloa, a garden). The indefinite object, 
whether singular or plural, is put in the 
indefinite case. But the definite object, if 
singular, takes the genitive; if plural, the 
nominative case. Now when once the real 
meaning of the fifteen Finnish cases is 
thoroughly grasped, this distribution of the 
object is readily intelligible and not easily 
forgotten. Mr. Eliot, however, does not 
keep this threefold distinction steadily be- 
fore his readers. He admits, indeed, in his 
accidence that ‘‘ no accusative is really given 
in Finnish grammars,” and that that case is 
‘* indistinguishable from the genitive”; and 
in his paradigms of the declensions he con- 
sistently omits the term ‘‘ accusative” alto- 
gether. Nevertheless, in the syntax we find 
this non-existent accusative suddenly as- 
suming tangible form, and taking its place 
as a distinct and genuine Finnish case just 
before the genitive, of which it is merely a 
phase. Surely this arbitrary multiplication 
of cases cannot fail to puzzle the student. 
It also seems to us as if Mr. Eliot some- 
times does not very clearly distinguish be- 
tween the functions of the indefinite and 
the genitive cases. Thus we read on p. 127: 
‘Often there is a difference in the meaning 
of a verb, according as it is followed by the 
accusative [7.¢. genitive] or partitive, the 
former denoting that the action is more com- 
plete. Han [sic] Wi kotraa, he struck the 
dog ; but han [sic] Wi kotran, he killed the 
dog.” But surely here we simply have 
Eurén’s distinction between definite and in- 
definite object, hdn li koiraa meaning he 
struck a dog (7.e. a dog he chanced to meet) ; 
hin li koiran, he struck the dog (7.e¢. the 
particular dog known to the narrator). Be- 
sides, /éi (inf. Jyédé) in modern Finnish 
means not filled, but struck. To kill is 
tappaa. 

But while preferring in these cases to 


follow the guidance of Eurén and Ujfalvy, | 


we readily admit that in some points Mr. 
Eliot’s grammar is superior to theirs. His 
classification of the declensions and conjuga- 
tions is more precise and scientific, and his 
explanation of the use of the infinitive — 
the obscurest point in Finnish grammar—is 


perhaps the most intelligible that can be 
reasonably expected from human ingenuity. 
Philologists should be grateful for a book 
which initiates them so pleasantly into the 


mysteries of one of the most abstruse of 


tongues, and by way of encouraging the 
ordinary student to grapple with the diffi- 
culties which undoubtedly beset the study 
of the Finnish language, we may tell him 
in confidence that a literature, young indeed, 
but vigorous and original, lies behind it. 
Apart from the ‘ Kalewala’ (which after all is 
rather an acquired taste) Finland can boast 
of a rising school of novelists, at the head 
of which stand Aho and Reijonen, names of 
which any literature might well be proud. 
Minna Canth, too, has produced some in- 
teresting dramas; and of native poets of 
both sexes and all schools there is no end. 
No doubt the nut is hard to crack, but it 
certainly has a substantial kernel. 








Mémoires du Général Baron de Marbot. 
I. and II. (Paris, Plon.) 
Le Maréchal Lannes. Par le Général Thou- 
mas. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 
Tue keen interest felt at present in the wars 
of the Revolution and the First Empire has 
led to a variety of publications. The Revue 
des Deux Mondes is publishing at the present 
moment extracts from the memoirs of Col. 
Vigo-Rousillon, who served in Spain. Of 
recent years the letters of Davout have been 
printed by M. de Mazade, who has since 
edited the memoirs and correspondence of 
Prince A. Czartoryski; the journal of 
General Campredon, who commanded the 
French engineers during the siege of 
Dantzig, has been lately brought out; 
and several other contributions to the 
military annals of the time have ap- 
peared. None of these has created any- 
thing comparable to the sensation pro- 
duced by the memoirs which Baron de 
Marbot wrote for his wife and children 
some fifty years ago, and which his heirs 
are now printing. They deserve their 
popularity, for they are vivaciously written, 
they recount thrilling adventures and nar- 
row escapes, they furnish a mass of curious 
details regarding notable personages, al- 
though it must be confessed that the picture 
they give of constant warfare and incessant 
bloodshed becomes in time depressing. 
Marbot was the son of an officer in the 
Gardes du Corps who rose to be a general 
of division under the Republic, and his 
mother belonged to the Canrobert family, 
of which the well-known Marshal is the 
present representative. Marbot was evi- 
dently an excellent officer and a well-read 
man, who knew his Livy and Tacitus, 
and always writes sensibly and like a 
person of education. His father was what 
one would call nowadays a moderate 
Liberal, who approved of the Revolu- 
‘tion, but not of the abolition of the 
monarchy ; who hated the Jacobins, but also 


Vols. 





was alarmed by the despotic tendencies 
_ that, before he died in 1800, Napoleon had 
already exhibited; but the son was too 
| young and impetuous to feel any repug- 
| nance to the Empire; he was eager for dis- 
| tinction and advancement, and the Emperor 
| exercised over him the fascination he 
| inspired in most of those who served under 
' him, pinched the young officer’s ears, praised 





him, and promoted him, with the skill he 
showed in such matters. 

Marbot had the good or evil fortune to be 
wounded no fewer than thirteen times in the 


wars of the Empire. He was left for dead 
on the battle-field of Eylau, and was rescued 
by the merest chance. His story of his 
adventures on that occasion, to which 
M. Jules Claretie referred in the Atheneum 
of July 25th, is much too lengthy to quote; 
but we may cull an incident in the 
campaign in Poland previous to Eylau, 
when Marbot was serving on the staff of 
Augereau :— 


‘*Murat and Augereau, accompanied by 
several generals and their numerous staffs, 
seeking shelter from the icy rain, established 
themselves in an immense stable near the 
town [Golymyn]. There each one, stretching 
himself on the dung, sought to warm himself 
and to sleep, for we had been in the saddle for 
more than twenty hours in awful weather. The 
marshals, colonels— all the gros bonnets, in fact— 
had, as was their right, placed themselves at the 
bottom of the stable to be a little out of the 
cold. I, a poor lieutenant, the last to enter, 
had at least my body sheltered from the rain, 
but I was exposed to a biting wind, for the door 
had no woodwork left. The position was most 
disagreeable. Besides, I was dying of hunger, 
not having tasted food since the previous day ; 
however, my lucky star came to my help. While 
the great men, well sheltered, were slumbering 
in the warm portion of the stable, and the cold 
was preventing the lieutenants planted near the 
door from doing likewise, a servant of Prince 
Murat’s came to the entrance. I said to him in 
a low tone that his master was asleep: so he 
gave me for the prince a basket containing a 
roast goose, bread, and wine, begging me to tell 
his master that the mules carrying the provisions 
would arrive in an hour’s time. Saying this he 
set off to meet them. Furnished with these 
supplies, I took counsel, in whispers, with Bro, 
Mainvielle, and Stoch, who were shivering with 
cold, being as badly placed as myself, and were 
not a bit less hungry. The result of our delibera- 
tions was that Prince Murat being asleep, and 
his supplies being likely to arrive shortly, he 
would get a breakfast when he awoke, while 
we were sure to be dispatched on horseback in 
all directions, nobody caring whether we had 
had a morsel to eat; and in consequence we 
could, without much consciousness of guilt, 
swallow the contents of the basket. This was 
done in a very short time...... I do not know 
if this towr de page is to be excused, but I am 
certain I have made few meals so enjoyable.” 


Marbot saw a good deal of service in Spain. 
He was present as an aide-de-camp of Murat 
at the popular outbreak in Madrid in 1808, 
and he contrived to save Godoy’s life when 
the insurgents were on the point of killing 
the fallen favourite. He followed Napoleon 
in his pursuit of Sir John Moore, and was 
one of the aides-de-camp of Lannes at the 
second siege of Saragossa; and he was an 
aide-de-camp of Masséna in Portugal in 1811. 
He gives a terrible account of the tortures 
inflicted by the Spaniards on the Frenchmen 
who fell into their hands ; and he mentions 
that he saw three grenadiers of the Guard, 
who were unable to keep up with Napoleon 
in his attempt to overtake Moore, blow their 
brains out rather than fall alive into the 
hands of the Spanish guerillas. Nor does 
he deny that the French inflicted the severe 
reprisals which writers like Ford loved 
to dwell upon and exaggerate without 
giving any fair idea of the savagery that 
provoked them. 

Marbot’s account of the skirmish at Bene- 
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vente, of which we spoke when lately re- 
viewing Col. Liddell’s book, is only from 
hearsay, and is absurdly inaccurate. While 
Col. Liddell claims for the 10th Hussars 
almost all the credit of driving back the 
French, Marbot sins in the other direction, 


hundreds into four to five thousand. He 
is, indeed, generally inclined to accept with- 
out inquiry statements to the disadvantage 
of the English. For instance, speaking of 
the battle of Coruia, at which he was not 
present, he says the British army “ ne par- 
yint pas 4 gagner ses vaissaux qu’aprés des 

rtes immenses,” while it is quite certain 
that Soult’s losses were far greater than 
those of Sir John Moore’s forces. 

Marbot more than once dwells on the 
perils run by the aides-de-camp of the 
French generals in the Peninsula. He 
declares that two hundred of them were 
killed during the Peninsular War. The 
Emperor insisted on the despatches addressed 
to him being carried by one of the general’s 
staff, and many a gallant officer was killed 
by the Spanish guerillas while making his 
way to France. The narrow escape of Foy 
is well known. 

Marbot tells an exciting tale, too long to 
quote, of a perilous adventure he had when 
sent by Lannes with a message to Aranda. 
On another occasion when on Masséna’s staff, 
after he had fulfilled his errand he was 
returning, when he was pursued by an 
English mounted officer belonging to the 
light infantry, who kept calling after 
hm to wait for him. At last, stung by 
taunts which his pursuer addressed to him, 
he wheeled round, close to the French lines, 
and charged down on his opponent. 

“But at the moment of our meeting I heard 
a great rustle in the wood, and out of it that 
very instant emerged two English hussars, who, 
advancing at a gallop, cut off my retreat. I had 
fallen into a trap...... I felt that only the greatest 
exertions could save me from the disgrace of 
being made prisoner in the presence of the whole 
French army, spectators of the unequal combat. 
I therefore threw myself on the English officer 
said he gave me a cut in my face, I plunged my 
sabre into his throat; his blood spurted out over 
me, and the unfortunate man fell from his horse 
into the dust, which he bit in his fury. Mean- 
while the two hussars were cutting at all parts 
af my body, chiefly at my head. In a few 
seconds my shako, my jacket, my pouch, and 
my pelisse were in tatters, without my being 
wounded by any of these cuts; but at last the 
elder hussar, a soldier with a grey moustache, 
plunged the point of his sabre more than an 
mch deep into my thigh. I retorted with a 
vigorous back stroke, and the edge of my blade, 
striking on the man’s teeth and passing between 
his jaws at the moment he was shouting to en- 
courage himself, clave his mouth and his cheeks 
tohis ears. He promptly made off, to my great 
satisfaction, for he was the braver and more 
enterprising of the pair. When the younger 
man found himself alone facing me he hesitated 
amoment, because, our horses’ heads touching, 
he perceived that to turn his back to gain the 
Wood was to expose himself to a blow. How- 
ever, seeing several French voltigeurs coming 
tomy help, he resolved to risk it; but he did 
hot escape the wound he dreaded, for I was so 
furious that I pursued him for some paces, and 

ve my sword point into his elbow, which 
made him go all the faster......My brother and 

igniville, who...... had witnessed my encounter 
with the English officer and the two hussars, 
hurried to join me, and I had sore need of their 
help, for I had lost such a quantity of blood 








and converts the British cavalry from a few” 


from the wound in my thigh that I felt ready 
to faint, and it would have been impossible for 
me to keep my seat in the saddle had they not 
supported me.” 


Marbot seems never to have been on good 
terms with Masséna, whose selfishness and 
miserly habits appear to have disgusted 
him; and an obvious prejudice against his 
chief pervades the whole of his narrative of 
the campaign of 1810-11. Lanfrey in his 
bitter hostility to Napoleon cast the whole 
blame of the failure of the Portuguese cam- 
paign on the Emperor. Marbot attributes 
it to Masséna, whom he represents as grow- 
ing old and only occasionally displaying 
the great faculties that had made him 
one of the first generals of his age. The 
account of Busaco given in these volumes 
is so different from the received version 
that it is startling. It is usually held 
that Ney when the opportunity of assail- 
ing the heights before Wellington had got 
his troops in position had been allowed 
to slip, opposed a front attack. These 
memoirs, on the contrary, assert that 
Masséna was over-persuaded into making 
it by Ney and Junot, as well as Reynier, 
who represented it as quite feasible, and 
even easy; that Marbot, Ligniville, and 
General Fririon discovered the evening be- 
fore the battle the path which turned Wel- 
lington’s position, and that when they urged 
Masséna to adopt the road by Boialva he 
was at first inclined to accept their advice, 
but his chief of the staff refused to believe 
that, if such a track existed, Ney, who had 
been a couple of days at the foot of the 
Sierra, would not have discovered it. Again, 
Marbot fancies that had Masséna attacked 
the lines of Torres Vedras at the moment 
of reaching them they must have 
been carried—a highly questionable asser- 
tion; and he does not do anything like 
justice to the tenacity and skill with 
which Masséna maintained his ground 
before Torres Vedras through the autumn 
and winter, to the surprise and admira- 
tion of Wellington. However, in his de- 
scription of Fuentes d’Oiioro, Marbot for 
once recognizes the genius of the marshal, 
and attributes his failure to win the victory 
that he had all but gained, not only to the 
insubordination of Bessi¢res, but above 
all to Reynier’s refusal to push on from 
Alameda and attack the British in the rear. 
This is very much what Napier says. 
Marbot thinks that had Masséna been a few 





years younger he would have put Reynier 
under arrest, and ordered an instant advance, 
which would have decided the battle in his 
favour. Wellington himself said, it may be 
remembered, that he must have been de- 
feated had Napoleon been in command of 
the enemy. The constant quarrelling among 
the French generals was one of the main 
causes of their reverses in the Peninsula. 
And these disputes broke out even under 
Napoleon’s eyes. At Essling Bessiéres had 
refused to obey Lannes, and was furious 
when Marbot brought him a reiterated 
order to charge; in fact, he showed such 
exasperation that when Napoleon, after the 
death of Lannes, offered Marbot a com- 
mission in the Guard, he declined it from fear 
that he had made an enemy of its com- 
mander. 

General Thoumas, a well-known writer 





on military subjects, has put together a clear 


and sensible biography of Lannes. He had 
access to the memoirs of Marbot, which had 
not been given to the press when he was 
writing his volume, and he has drawn largely 
upon them. Indeed, most of what is new 
in General Thoumas’s life will be found 
also in the ‘Memoirs.’ A few characteristic 
letters, showing the frank, impulsive nature 
of the ‘“‘ Roland de la Grande Armée,” are 
printed here from the family papers. 
General Thoumas rightly picks to pieces 
the account of Lannes’s conversation which 
Villemain published in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. In short, the monograph, without 
being particularly striking, is a well-executed 
piece of work. 








Crozet’s Voyage to Tasmania, New Zealand, 
the Ladrone Islands, and the Philippines, in 
the Years 1771-1772. Translated by H. 
Ling Roth. (Truslove & Shirley.) 

Tue actual title of the Abbé Rochon’s com- 
pilation, of which Mr. Roth has only trans- 
lated a part, is ‘‘ Nouveau Voyage a la Mer 
du Sud, commencé sous les ordres de M. 
Marion, Capitaine de Brilot, et achevé aprés 
la mort de cet officier sous ceux de M. le 
Chevalier Duclesmeur, garde de la marine. 
Cette relation a été rédigée d’aprés les plans 
et journaux de M. Crozet. On a joint a ce 
voyage un extrait de celui de M. de Surville 
dans les mémes parages. 8vo. Paris, 1783.” 
It seems, therefore, a pity that the first 
English edition of Marion’s voyage, more 
especially as the expedition was fitted out at 
his cost, should appear under the name of 
M. Crozet, who was his subordinate; and it 
is also much to be regretted that Mr. Roth 
has not included the whole of the extract 
from De Surville’s voyage. Mr. Boosé, the 
librarian of the Colonial Institute, has con- 
tributed an interesting preface as well as a 
brief reference to the literature of New 
Zealand; but he is not altogether accurate 
in his allusion to Prof. Craik’s notice of the 
second narrative of Marion’s voyage, subse- 
quently published in the third volume of 
Rochon’s ‘ Voyages aux Indes Orientales.’ 
Rochon not only devotes ninety-four pages 
to a rather more detailed account of Marion’s 
voyage up to the date of that officer’s death, 
but he expressly states that Crozet’s journal 
is not wholly correct, and adds information 
from the journal of M. Potier de Orme, the 
surgeon of De Surville’s ship, which was 
not included in the earlier version. 

In his introduction Mr. Roth notices that 

Capt. Marion 
‘‘had commanded the vessel which took out 
the celebrated astronomer A. G. Pingré (1711- 
1796) to Rodriguez island [sic] in 1760 to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus there.” 
This was the Comte d’Argenson of sixty- 
four guns; but Marion only took Pingré as 
far as Mauritius on that occasion. It may 
be interesting to Mr. Roth and M. Boosé to 
learn the worthy Abbé’s opinion of the 
navigator :— 

‘Son capitaine Mr. Dufresne Marion, Cheva- 
lierde l’ordre royal et militaire de Saint Louis, est 
en haute réputation d’intelligence, de prudence, 
de bravoure,et méme, ajoute-t-on, de bonheur ; il 
posséde, en effet, toute la pratique de la naviga- 
tion, talent supérieur & la théorie la plus profonde 
destituée de la pratique; il est sage, vigilant, 
actif, honnéte homme, franc, et sa franchise est 





: 3 , sO} ” 
méme quelquefois analogue 4 la profession qu’il 
exerce.’ 
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Crozet was the fourth of the lieutenants 
under Marion on board the Comte d’Argen- 
son, and it is noticeable that M. Pingré 
repeatedly mentions him as diligently taking 
lunar and other observations in conjunction 
with himself during their outward voyage. 

Mr. Roth is mistaken in his statement 
that Poivre was governor of the Isle of 
France. Poivre was one of the two adminis- 
trators of the government of the colony, but 
he was subordinate as civil intendant to the 
actual military executive governor, General 
Dumas. It was Poivre who did his utmost 
to get Rochon sent with Marion, and it was 
General Dumas who refused his permission 
to the Abbé on account of the latter being 
antagonistic to Kerguelen. Had the trans- 
lator consulted Rochon’s third volume, he 
would not have fallen into this error, nor 
would he have written :— 

‘*Tt was probably due to his [Poivre’s] initia- 
tion that Marion’s expedition was so anxious to 
collect new industrial plants for the Isle of 
France.” 

There is no doubt whatever about it; Rochon 
writes :— 

**On soupgonne que le géroflier et le musca- 
dier se trouvent a la nouvelle Guinée, ainsi 
qu’aux Moluques ; mais on est bien assuré de se 
procurer des plants de ces arbres précieux dans 
les iles adjacentes ; et & cet égard, les instruc- 
tions secrétes de l’intendant Poivre, mettront 
le Capitaine Marion en état de remplir d’une 
maniére utile a la colonie de l’ile de France, 
cette partie importante de sa mission.”— 
‘Voyages,’ vol. iii. p. 319. 

It is rather disappointing to be referred 
to the Challenger reports for information 
regarding the Marion and Crozet islands, 
and some notice might have been expected 
of the total wreck of the New Zealand 
emigrant ship Strathmore in 1875, and of 
the observations made during the more 
recent cruise of H.M.S. Comus under Capt. 
East, R.N.; in fact, the notes are too scanty. 
M. Crozet was 
** surprised to see a white pigeon, which had no 
doubt strayed from some neighbouring land, and 
it seemed to me one might well argue that we 
were not far off from a big country which pro- 
duces the proper seed-food for this bird.” 


The sailors of the Comus, too, noticed at the 
Crozet Islands a small white bird, which they 
called the ‘‘snowdrop,”’ about the size of a 
pigeon; but it was not a pigeon, but a sheath- 
bill, Chionis minor, which bird is also found 
in Kerguelen Island, to the eastward, which, 
curiously enough, was discovered by Capt. 
Kerguelen on the very same day that Marion 
discovered the islands to the westward. 

The details of the massacre of the unfor- 
tunate Capt. Marion and sixteen men of his 
gig, with eleven men of the longboat of the 
Castries, have too often been narrated to 
require any discussion here. No work, 
however, which claims to give a complete 
narrative of the disaster should omit the full 
text of Rochon’s observations, which attri- 
bute the treachery of the chief Tacouri to 
the intense provocation given by the un- 
warrantable outrage inflicted by M. de 
Surville two years previously :— 

**Infortuné Marion, voild la vraie cause de 
votre mort et du massacre des Frangais qui vous 
ont suivis. Ne cherchons pas d’autres motifs, 
il est bien douloureux pour nous d’étre encore 
forcés de les agraver. Notre qualité d’historien 


nous impose le devoir de tout dire, et cette 
tache est cruelle lorsqu’elle peut servir & accuser 





d’injustice et d’ingratitude un habile navigateur 
et un marin d’une haute distinction.” 

The translator, or his editor, might have 
saved the reader some little trouble had he 
identified Tasman’s islands of Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam with the well-known 
Anamooka and Tongatabu of the Friendly 
Islands. 

Surely a reproduction of the original 
plates and maps from Rochon’s earlier com- 
pilation would have been preferable to the 
somewhat irrelevant illustrations which have 
been inserted in Mr. Roth’s volume. 








CANADIAN HISTORY. 


Tue fourth volume of The History of Canada, 
by Mr. William Kingsford (Toronto, Rowsell & 
Hutchinson ; London, Triibner & Co.), main- 
tains the promise of its predecessors. Though 
the form which Mr. Kingsford has adopted 
is not that which may attract the indolent 
reader, it is not unwelcome to the student of 
history. He writes clearly and simply; if his 
narrative is never dramatic, it has the merit 
of never being dull. What does Mr. Kingsford 
the greatest credit is the care which he displays 
in authenticating his statements. On all con- 
troversial points he appears to have sought for 
the best information before making up his mind. 
A writer, and an historian in particular, who 
does this may set forth the facts with great 
clearness without receiving any credit from 
either side. The eloquent partisan, to use a 
current slang phrase, holds the field. Mr. 
Kingsford has had eloquent predecessors whose 
works were mere party pamphlets ; we value his 
because it is a history in the true sense of the 
term. In no chapter has he displayed greater 
power, combined with more judicious reticence, 
than in that which deals with Wolfe’s victory at 
Quebec. He sets forth the facts in lucid order; 
he narrates what happened with admirable tact, 
and he does well. No Canadian writer has yet 
displayed his skill and talent in writing Canadian 
history. Each volume by Mr. Kingsford leads 
us to feel more confident that the work which 
he has planned will prove to be the standard 
history of Canada. 


Ten Years of Upper Canada in Peace and 
War, 1805-1815 (Toronto, Briggs), consists of 
a series of letters written by Thomas Ridout, 
and edited by his daughter Mrs. Matilda 
Edgar. While the struggle in Canada during 
the war with the United States forms a large 
part of this work, and deserves perusal, the 
smaller portion containing Mr. Ridout’s ac- 
counts of his stay in England from 1811 to 
1812 has the most interest for readers in this 
country. We learn from him what life in 
London was in those days; and as he paid a visit 
to Oxford, we also learn what it was there. It 
is almost a pity that there are not more letters 
from England. Some of the passages in those 
which are given contain details of great interest. 
The impressions made upon Mr. Ridout are 
not less interesting. For instance, when journey- 
ing from Plymouth to London, he writes that 
after crossing Hounslow Heath, and being 
within eight miles of London, even then, 
‘from the number of people, the carriages 
going and coming, the closeness of the houses, 
and the paved road, I could hardly think I was 
not in London.” He goes on to say that he 
entered the city ‘“‘through a great iron gate 
and frame,” this being the turnpike at Hyde 
Park Corner, which served Charles James Fox 
for the illustration which John Bright em- 
ployed after the turnpike had been removed, 
substituting Temple Bar for it. The appendix 
contains an account of the captivity of Mr. 
Ridout’s father among the Shawenese Indians, 
and a vocabulary of their language. The volume 
is a noteworthy addition to the literature of 
early Canadian history. 





Mr. Doveras Brymner, Keeper of the 
Canadian Archives, has prepared his Report for 
1890 (Ottawa, Brown Chamberlain) with “as 
great care as in previous years. The documents 
which he has calendared cover the period 
between 1760 and 1791. References are made 
to the Quebec Act, which gave great satis. 
faction to the Canadians, but was made a 
grievance by the colonists in the provinces of 
America. It is a pity that such a volume ag 
this is not bound in a substantial manner, 
Many who judge and misjudge a book by its 
outside may think that a volume in paper 
covers cannot possess historical value. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Elementary Classics. — P. Vergili Maronis 
Aineidos Lib. VIII.: Evander and the Shield 
of Aineas. Edited for the Use of Schools, with 
Vocabulary, by Arthur Calvert, M.A. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—This little work cannot be re- 
commended. Some of the notes are too elaborate 
for junior boys, who, on the other hand, are 
occasionally misled or left unaided where help is 
wanted. They will be induced to render “latos 
vastant cultoribus agros,” v. 8, ‘* they lay waste 
from cultivators [the] broad fields,” and to say 
that Tiberinus’s headdress consisted of “a 
reed.” The vocabulary does not contain tumor, 
v. 40; while innixa, v. 44, is not noticed at all, 
but possibly enixa is intended to be read. The 
publishers might see for themselves that these 
vocabularies are complete, as it must be known 
by this time that their editors are not always to 
be trusted. 


Herodotus, Book VI. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Maps, by J. Strachan, M.A. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—An enthusiast who attempts 
to bring the text of Herodotus into harmony 
with the available evidence as to the Ionic 
dialects of the fifth century B.c. ought to address 
himself to mature scholars. To air such a 
caprice in a school series seems positively cruel. 
Moreover, even if Mr. Strachan could restore 
the Ionic of Miletus, it remains no more than 
an arbitrary surmise that Herodotus composed 
his history in that dialect. We should like to 
examine the evidence for the accentuation 
érouzot (chap. v. 1. 19) in Ionic. However, the 
innovations are not, after all, very terrible— 
indeed, hardly sufficient to warrant the publica- 
tion of the work, as two editions of this book 
of Herodotus have recently appeared. The 
introductory synopsis of the Herodotean forms 
is a creditable piece of work, though a little 
overburdened with philological conjecture ; the 
textual criticism in foot-notes deserves special 
acknowledgment ; while the commentary is 
copious and scholarly. The rendering of 
kat’ imewpov, chap. xxxiii., ‘by land,” shows 
that Mr. Strachan has followed Mr. Shuckburgh 
into the little trap set in that passage. The 
approval of Cobet’s hasty correction of 
mapedoaav to édogav, chap. cxxxil., is to 
regretted, as the preposition exactly suggests 
the blind trust placed in Miltiades by his 
countrymen, so that they ‘‘committed” the 
ships to his direction unconditionally. More- 
over, the ensuing words, IlapaAaBdov 8, take 
up mapéSocav. Unfortunate, again, is the 
change of ydép to 6¢, after Herwerden, i 
chap. cxi., ard tatrys yap ode THS PAX", 
k.7.A., prompted by not noticing the emphasis 
on tavrys, ‘‘ For this was the fighting owing 
to which,” &c. Mr. Strachan uses Mr. Kenyons 
‘Constitution of Athens,’ chap. xxii., to correct 
Herodotus’s statement that the polemarch 
Callimachus was chosen by lot ; but it is open 
to question whether Herodotus is not the more 
trustworthy authority, as the ‘ Constitution of 
Athens’ is not at all satisfactory on this point. 


Pitt Press Euclid, I.-IV. By H. M. Taylor, 
M.A. (Cambridge, University Press.)— 
book was written at the request of the Syn 
dics of the Cambridge University Press. It 
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aison d’étre is the following report issued by 
the special board for mathematics :— 

“The majority of the Board are of opinion that 
the rigid adherence to Euclid’s texts is prejudicial 
to the interests of education, and that greater free- 
dom in the method of teaching geometry is desir- 
able. As it appears that this greater freedom can- 
not be attained while a knowledge of Euclid’s text 
js insisted upon in the examinations of the Univer- 
sity, they consider that such alterations should be 
made in the regulations of the examinations as to 
admit other proofs besides those of Euclid, while 
following, however, his general sequence of pro- 
positions, sO that no proof of any proposition oc- 
curring in Euclid should be accepted in which a 
gubsequent proposition in Euclid’s order is assumed.” 
Mr. Taylor has executed his task with much 
ability ; but we suspect he must have sometimes 
chafed at the imposed restrictions. We are 
sorry to find Euclid’s so-called twelfth axiom 
still retained. This axiom (or postulate, as Mr. 
Taylor prefers to call it) might with great advan- 
tage be interchanged with proposition i. 30, 
which is much more axiomatic. Thus assuming 
that straight lines which are parallel to the 
same straight line are parallel to one another, 
we could easily prove both i. 29 and Euclid’s 
twelfth axiom (see our notice of the third edition 
of Mr. Dodgson’s ‘ Curiosa Mathematica,’ Athen. 
No. 3328). 

Messrs. GRIFFITH & FarRan issue Arithmetic 
for Standards I. and II., by E. Page. The 
sums are useful enough, but the plans for using 
them are ill explained. 

Easy French Exercises on Elementary Syntax. 
By A. M. M. Stedman. (Methuen & Co.)— 
These exercises are suitable for boys who have 
already made a little progress. They err, how- 
ever, in involving rather too large a vocabulary. 
Compilers of school-books seem not to be alive 
to the fact that the thorough mastery of a small 
stock of words is quite as much as can be ex- 
pected of a boy in the middle forms, and teachers 
are fortunate if they secure that much. 

Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Mexico. 
With Introduction and Notes by R. P. Horsley. 
Vol. I. (Percival & Co.)—Pope’s Iliad of 
Homer. With Introductions and Notes by 
H. L. Earl. Vol. I. (Same publishers, )}—These 
volumes form part ofa series, ‘‘ English Classics 
for Schools,” which Mr. Glazebrook is editing. 
Prescott’s picturesque narrative is likely to 
please boys, and is a good selection. The selec- 
tions from Pope’s ‘Homer’ are apparently 
intended for schools in which Latin and Greek 
are not taught. 

The Tempest. Edited by A. C. Liddell. 
(Longmans & Co.)—We have before praised the 
“Falcon ” edition of Shakspeare’s plays. They 
are convenient in size, well printed, and very 
cheap, and the notes are judicious. This in- 
stalment appears to maintain the good repute 
of the series. 





ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 


Collections for a History of Staffordshire. 
Edited by the William Salt Archeological 
Society. Vol. XI. (Harrison & Sons.)—This 
volume contains extracts from the Plea Rolls 
relating to Staffordshire for the first fifteen 
years of the reign of King Edward IIL., 
final concords from 1327 to 1547, and a charter- 
book of the Augustinian Priory of Trentham. 
No chartulary of Trentham seems to have been 
compiled while the corporation existed. The 
original charters are in various places, and have 
now for the first time been brought together by 
the industry of the Rev. F. Parker. The 
Augustinians were not the first religious who 
were established at Trentham. A nunnery was 
founded here by St. Werburgh, daughter of 
Wulphere, King of Mercia, somewhere about 
699. This house soon feel into decay. Like so 
many other religious houses, it probably died out 
M consequence of the decadence of devotional 

ling consequent on the repeated invasions of 
the Scandinavian pirates. On the site of the 





old nunnery, a tradition of which probably 
remained, Hugh, Earl of Chester, built a priory 
which had fallen to decay in the reign of Stephen. 
It was, however, restored or refounded by 
Ranulph, the second Earl of Chester. Mr. 
Parker has compiled a list of the priors of 
Trentham, which, though imperfect, will be found 
most useful. As far as we can gather from 
their names all of them were Englishmen. 


Memorials of Stepney Parish. Vol. I. Edited 
by G. W. Hill and W. H. Frere. (Privately 
printed.)—The great parish of Stepney, long 
divided and subdivided into new parishes and 
districts, offers a promising field for the local 
antiquary. The volume before us contains the 
records of its vestry from 1579 to 1662, repro- 
duced, as they should be, literatim et verbatim. 
They are annotated by the editors with brief, 
butcareful biographies of the leading parishioners 
who occur in them, and a general introduction 
on the history of the parish precedes them. The 
editors deserve much credit for appending a 
facsimile of Gascoyne’s large and elaborate 
survey of the parish executed in 1703. The 
‘* Introduction,” though derived from familiar 
sources, sets forth well and clearly the in- 
fluence on the parish of the Reformation 
movement, and the growth of shipbuilding on 
the Thames. At Stepney, as in many other 
places, the vestry becomes ‘‘select” towards 
the end of the sixteenth century. We find 
it making a rate (it was sixpence an acre in 
1632) which was known by the venerable name 
of ‘‘ Landscot.” In 1655 we find ‘‘a cage and 
a pare of stocks” set up in the churchyard. 
There is an order in 1599 ‘‘that there be made 
about the communion table a raile with a foot 
pace and mattes thereon to kneele upon decent 
and orderly as other churches have.” On the 
whole, however, the minutes are chiefly con- 
cerned with matters of routine. On the con- 
nexion of these memorials with the history of 
the East India Company we shall have some- 
thing to say in a week or so. 


The Constitutional Docwments of the Puritan 
Revolution, 1628-1660. Selected and edited by 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.)—Mr. Gardiner’s knowledge of the period 
covered by the documents in this volume is un- 
rivalled. It requires, however, something more 
than mere acquaintance with a past time to be 
able to make a judicious selection of those papers 
which tell its history. There must be something 
of the instinct of a statesman as well as the zeal 
of the historian. Mr. Gardiner is one of the 
few persons who can write about the politics 
of the seventeenth century without betraying 
the feelings of a partisan. No one from reading 
his books can tell towards which side his imagi- 
nation inclines him. He is, therefore, well fitted 
to select those documents which were at the time 
of the greatest importance. All of them, with 
very trivial exceptions, have long been in print ; 
but there are very few persons who are suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with the huge mass of 
ill-arranged printed matter in which the history 
of that memorable time is enshrouded to be able 
to pick out for themselves those things which 
are of national importance from the vast mass 
of detail which nowis valueless except to the anti- 
quary, the genealogist, and the local historian. 
Mr. Gardiner’s volume begins with the memor- 
able ‘‘ Petition of Right,” and ends with the 
‘Declaration of Breda.” We do not think any 
document of first - class importance has been 
omitted. On turning over the pages we cannot 
help wondering how it is that a volume so useful 
has never been compiled before. We trust that 
it may be followed by a catalogue or calendar of 
the ordinances of the Long Parliament, and the 
Acts that were passed from the execution of 
Charles I. to the restoration of the monarchy. 
These documents, being ‘‘ treasonable,” are not 
included in the Record Commission edition of 
the Statutes. Many of them are, however, of 
great importance to the historian, every one of 





them has an interest of some kind, and yet no 
one at present knows what there is or in what 
sequence the several documents fall. 


Chroniques et Anchiennes Istories de la Grant 
Bretaigne. Par J. de Waurin. Edited by 
KE. L. C. P. Hardy. — Vol. V. 1447-1471. 
(Eyre .& Spottiswoode.)—There is nothing that 
calls for notice in this further instalment of 
Waurin (which contains text alone), but his- 
torical students should experience a feeling of 
profound relief at the news that this ponderous 
chronicle has at length been brought down to 
1471. According, by the way, to the official 
list appended to this very volume, the contents 
of vol. v. comprise the period 1443-1461—a 
rather unfortunate confusion. 

The Leper in England: with some Account of 
English Lazar-Houses. By R. C. Hope, F.S.A. 
(Scarborough, privately printed.)—This is the 
substance of a popular lecture on leprosy in 
England, for which the author disclaims origin- 
ality. He has brought together a good deal of 
curious knowledge, but has not been so critical 
of his materials as was necessary. His list of 
English leper-houses is longer than usual ; but 
even the original list of Simpson, compiled from 
Tanner and Dugdale, included a good many 
‘*Jazar-houses” which were called so only by 
tradition, and had been probably occupied by 
the sick poor of all sorts. The essay contains 
a digression on the early use of ‘‘ simples” in 
England. 








BEHRAMJI MALABARI. 

The Life and Life- Work of Behramji M. 
Malabari. With Selections from his Writings. 
By Dayaram Gidumal. (Bombay, Education 
Society’s Press.) 

Gujarat and the Gujaratis. 
bari. (Allen & Co.) 

THE name of Behramji Malabari is not un- 

known to a section at least of the English public 

as that of a Parsi journalist who has prominently 
interested himself in questions of social reform 
in India. That the present state of public 
opinion recently indicated by legislative action 
with regard to the Hindu marriage reform has 
been to no small extent brought on owing to 
Malabari’s efforts can hardly be doubted. ‘The 
first of the works under notice, though its rather 
amateurish title-page describes it as a bio- 
graphical sketch, with selections from his 
writings and speeches, by Dayaram Gidumal, 
is, in reality, a selection from Malabari’s utter- 
ances on marriage reform, with an extensive 
biographical preface by a Hindu member of the 
Bombay Civil Service. The mere fact that the 
work should appear thus is an important feature 
of the case ; for it shows that, foreigner though 
he is, as a Parsi, from the orthodox Hindu 
standpoint, his efforts are not unappreciated, 
in some quarters at least, by the nation to the 
reform of whose institutions he has mainly de- 
voted himself. And to the same conclusion we 
are led by the accounts of meetings in other parts 
of India which we shall presently notice. 
Malabari possesses considerable ability as a 
keen observer of men and manners, and that, 
too, from a standpoint which has advantages far 
beyond those possible to most Europeans, and 
yet maintains him in a position of impartiality 
such as no Hindu or Mohammedan could occupy. 
This is shown in his sketches of Gujarat, which 
have reached a third edition—a somewhat rare 
occurrence amongst English works written by 
natives of India; and though some of the 
sketches are spoiled by journalistic slang, it 
must be owned that they often abound in 
humour and vivacity. Those who are inclined 
to disbelieve in missionary effort as an agent of 
civilization should read the description headed 

‘*On the Missionary in the Mofussil [rural dis- 

tricts], what he is like and how he comes into 

the world.” The latter part of the heading is, 

perhaps, added in order to call attention to a 

quaint popular saying, possibly worth citing :— 


By Behramji Mala- 
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“The most plausible of the many theories in 
circulation as to the object of England in sending 
out so many missionaries to India......is that when 
an English pair have no children they pray to their 
God, just as we oy! to our gods here, to grant them 
at least a son, who, the parents vow, shall devote his 
life to preaching Christ to the perishing millions of 
heathendom.” 

The eulogistic sketch is concluded by a few lines 
on ‘‘ The Missionary’s Wife,” 

“whom to omit...... would be sin. A simple, un- 
selfish, devoted woman, of even gentler sympathies 
than his...... — womanlike, she is the best friend 
of girlhood, and parents cheerfully acknowledge 
this. In the lighter duties she is indispensable—at 
marriage, birth, baptism; whilst it would take too 
long to tell what good she does in school-work and 
teaching.” 

We imagine that most of these excellent ladies 
would be rather shocked at such a category of 
“lighter” duties. The sketches of Hindu 
family life are also extremely fresh and graphic, 
though at times too suggestive of the ‘‘ fancy 
article ” or ‘‘ turn-over.” 

The other work under notice, though less 
attractive to the general reader, has, of course, 
far more importance for the serious student of 
Indian affairs. The accounts of the numerous 
public meetings convened by Malabari will 
show, if we assume the reports to be fairly 
accurate, that the Hindus, however slow to act 
in matters of social progress, can, at all events, 
be candid in the admission of faults in their 
social system, even when pointed out by a 
member of a community practically alien. It is 
noteworthy, too, that even Mohammedans ap- 
peared occasionally on the platforms—a circum- 
stance not a little remarkable to those who 
know Indian society, and one which would seem 
to show that our reformer has both himself 
felt, and has succeeded in awakening in others, 
what is so rare as to be almost incredible in 
modern India, something of a common national 
feeling among the various peoples of that vast 
country. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. - 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. publish The Last 
Great Naval War, by Mr. ‘‘ Nelson Seaforth,” 
a name which we venture to put in inverted 
commas, and for which we could, if so minded, 
we believe, guess the equivalent. The war 
recounted in this readable production differs 
from those of ‘The Battle of Dorking’ and 
most other English books of the type in being 
somewhat favourable to the British arms. 
After many vicissitudes, such as that of the 
loss of the coaling station of Sierra Leone and 
the capture of Mauritius, fortune declares in 
favour of England. Although, however, the 
writer takes, on the whole, an optimistic view 
of our power to resist invasion by France 
and to defeat the French fleets at sea, and 
in the long run to capture a portion of the 
French colonies, he does not conceal our lack 
of organization, or that waste of money upon 
portions of our forces which goes on at present. 
The author possesses a competent knowledge of 
naval matters, English and French, and military 
detail he avoids. The suggestions which may 
be gathered from his book are mostly excellent. 


WE have received from Messrs. Sonnenschein 
& Co. a volume by Dr. Stanton Coit entitled 
Neighbourhood Guilds. Dr. Coit imagines that 
an imitation in this country of voluntary associa- 
tions of neighbours, such as have been estab- 
lished in some districts in the United States, 
might form a better scheme than that of the 
General of the Salvation Army for lifting the 
fallen classes. We are inclined to doubt whether 
such a scheme will meet with success in London 
or in the rural districts. In some provincial 


towns it might succeed, although in England 
political, class, and religious differences may 
stand in its way even as regards these. In 
London the difficulty of finding in the poorer 
districts workers with leisure, or of inducing 
workers from the richer districts constantly to 





visit the poorer districts throughout the year, 
is, we believe, insuperable, and a paid organiza- 
tion supported by subscriptions will not be able 
to do the work. Much of that which Dr. Coit 
hopes for from his Neighbourhood Guilds will 
one day doubtless be performed by the smallest 
unit of local government. 


Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr went Bear-hunting in 
the White Mountains in North America (Chap- 
man & Hall), and he returned after his attendants 
John Hammond and Michael had killed two 
bears each. Mr. Seton-Karr may have been 
as successful in killing bears as he was after- 
wards in catching trout, but the text does not 
make this clear. There is little question, how- 
ever, if all that he records is correct—and of this 
we have no doubt —that he is an explorer of great 
pluck and resource. He is also a man of good 
feeling and has warm sympathies with the poor 
Indians on the Pacific coast, who are being 
killed by bad whiskey. These Indians are to be 
pitied, and the United States authorities, who 
appear to connive at their destruction, are to be 
blamed. Mr. Seton - Karr went over ground 
which is little known, and his adventures, though 
generally monotonous, are sometimes thrilling. 
He gives an example of boycotting among the 
Indians of Alaska which cannot be paralleled, 
even in Ireland. The Chilcat tribe occupies the 
region between the interior and the sea. Another 
tribe, called the Stick Indians, dwells far inland, 
and the Chilcats will not permit any of its mem- 
bers to reach the sea-coast, in order that they 
may have the monopoly of the carrying trade 
from the interior to the sea. Mr. Seton-Karr’s 
narrative is interesting, but it is too much con- 
densed. Unlike many contemporary travellers 
he counts upon his readers being as well ac- 
quainted as himself with the out-of-the-way 
region which he has visited. 


Wuo reads the little books about Dante 
which students of the ‘‘ polysemous ” poet are 
so fond of producing? We do not mean books 
like some of Dr. Moore’s, which are of the 
nature of explanatory or historical notes on 
a large scale, but books of which the latest 
specimen is Mr. Baynes’s Dante and his Ideal 
(Sonnenschein & Co.). It is hardly likely that 
other students read them much. Each has pro- 
bably his own view on the subject, ‘‘ which view 
he ’ll print ” too, in all likelihood. So he can 
hardly be expected to unsettle his own view by 
the perusal of some one else’s ; or worse, to 
run the chance (a very outside one, it must be 
admitted) of finding that some one else has 
anticipated him. As for the non-student, we 
can conceive few things duller than discussions 
of Dante’s ‘‘ phases of faith” or his ~ position 
in politics. The effect of these little books in 
Italy, where they have, of course, been very 
numerous (and, as a rule, based even more than 
in England or Germany on preconceived views 
rather than on actual inspection), has been 
apparently to generate a pretty thorough 
scepticism on almost all matters connected with 
Dante. So many people have asserted so much 
about him, and his ‘‘ideals,” and his theories 
that no one now will believe anything beyond 
the mere fact of his existence. Mr. Baynes’s 
little book, which the reviewer at all events 
must read, is as good as most of them. From 
certain indications we should judge that his 
study of the poem had not as yet been very 
long protracted, nor gone very deep. He 
touches on the bibliography once or twice, not 
always with accuracy, and he seems to be un- 
acquainted with any commentator later than 
Witte, or any translator better than Mr. Tom- 
linson—in the body of his book, that is, for in 
the appendix he seems to have discovered Cary. 
His own occasional efforts are not particularly 
successful. And why call a German emperor 
‘* Arrigo ” in a book written in English ? 

In A Bibliographical Catalogue of Macmillan 
& Co.’s Publications from 1843 to 1889 Messrs. 
Macmillan have produced a handsome record of 





their manifold achievements as a publishing 
house. This catalogue is a model of fine print. 
ing and also of bibliographical care. Every 
title has been taken from actual inspection, and 
every word on each title-page is reproduced 
This must have involved a great deal of labour. 
and, so far as we have observed, the work has 
been executed with rigid accuracy, the dates of 
the various editions being carefully marked 
and where the works were anonymous the 
writer’s name has frequently been inserted—ap 
addition at times highly useful to the literary 
searcher. The only objection we have to offer 
is that occasionally—especially in the later 
years—the entry ‘‘originally published else. 
where ” has been substituted for a definite state- 
ment. Taken as a list of the publications of a 
single firm, the work presents a record of a 
remarkably rapid rise and an enormous amount 
of work accomplished within less than fifty 
years. In 1843 are entered two books, in the 
next year two, and for some years the entries 
are scanty, and consist largely of Seatonian 
prize poems and other products of university 
competitions that are not destined for im- 
mortality. These entries are not without 
their interesting side, however, for they 
chronicle the first efforts of men who have 
since risen to eminence. In 1847 Alfred 
Barry, scholar of Trinity, Cambridge, de- 
livered a declamation on ‘ The Effects of Chris- 
tianity on the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire’; in 1849 E. H. Perowne, scholar of 
Corpus, printed the ‘Oratio Latina Praemio 
Annuo Dignata.’ Two years afterwards the pre- 
sent Archbishop of Canterbury produced his 
declamation ‘The Praise of George Herbert’; 
while ‘The Character of Edmund Burke’ was 
extolled by H. M. Butler in the hall of the 
college of which he is now master. One of the 
earliest men of mark to publish with Messrs, 
Macmillan was the late F. D. Maurice, and dur- 
ing his life he was the most voluminous of their 
authors, yet Kingsley ran him pretty close. 
Probably Miss Yonge is the most productive of 
those who still happily survive, although she 
was a comparatively late accession to the firm’s 
roll of authors. What strikes us most in the 
book is the high character of the publications 
enumerated. ‘Too often a publisher’s catalogue 
of forty years ago consists largely of works 
totally forgotten and now inmates of the six- 
penny box. Of course most of the pamphlets 
have long ago fulfilled their purpose and passed 
out of memory ; but it is remarkable how small 
a proportion of the books have ceased to circu- 
late. Portraits of Daniel Macmillan and his 
brother (who has fortunately lived to see the 
publication of the memorial of his life’s work) 
accompany this handsome volume, on which the 
publishers and the authors coneerned alike 
deserve to be congratulated. 

A German work on Homer, like Homer: 
Ilias, Erster bis Newnter Gesang, by Herman 
Grimm (Berlin, Hertz), which excludes 
‘‘Homerforschung” and the higher criticism, 
which criticizes the ‘Iliad’ from a_ purely 
literary and esthetic standpoint, and sees in it 
the carefully planned work of a single poet, is 
nowadays somewhat of a curiosity. There is 4 
refreshing flavour of the last century and the 
‘person of taste” about the very idea. It takes 
us back in memory at least to Col. Mure, if not 
to Wood and Blackwell. As author of a ‘ Life of 
Raphael’ and editor of some of Goethe's corte- 
spondence, at home, moreover, in English and 
Italian literature—he is, for instance, an ardent 
admirer of Dickens—Dr. Grimm has claim to 
speak as an ‘ Aesthetiker.” He has given us 
the first instalment of a study of the ‘Tliad, 
written in an easy and readable style, with just 
a suspicion of ‘‘gush,” but on the whole both 
fresh and sensible. With his views we do not 
pretend to agree; but none the less we have 
found the task of reading them light and pleas- 
ant. He gives a full analysis of the first nine 
books of the ‘Iliad’ as a work of art, and in 
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arrangement as in detail he finds all flawless. 
Only in three places are there difficulties which 
he cannot but admit. The seventh book, with 
the apparently aimless duel of Ajax and Hector, 
cannot, he feels, stand beside the other duel 
of Menelaus and Paris in the third; it has 
replaced a lost description of fighting in which 
Athene probably played an important part. The 
episode of Teucer and his archery in the eighth 
book is curtly dismissed as an interpolation. But 
the chief stumbling-block to him, as to so many 
critics from Aristarchus downwards, is the be- 
inning of the second book, with the meagre 
ebate in the council which so sadly fails to 
give any explanation of Agamemnon’s wild 
proposition to propose immediate flight to the 
assembled army. Here Dr. Grimm thinks that 
there has been a mutilation of the text; an 
essential incident must have been lost in the 
narrative of the council. He ingeniously sug- 
gests that, as it is on Odysseus that the re- 
sponsibility of checking the Greek flight falls, 
it must have been Odysseus who was to blame 
for it. He therefore gives an imaginary re- 
construction, in which Odysseus arises in the 
council, immediately after the speech of Nestor 
doubting of the genuineness of the vision which 
Agamemnon has related. Odysseus, as in the 
nineteenth Odyssey, points out the diverse 
nature of dreams, and proposes to test the truth 
of that which has come to the commander-in- 
chief by the plan which is adopted, that of sug- 
gesting that the army should return home. The 
other chiefs are to oppose, and according as the 
decision turns out is to be the verdict on the 
dream. Of this theory it can only be said that 
it is not impossible, as could be said of almost 
any other theory about the Homeric difficulties ; 
but it is, of course, absolutely without a shred 
of evidence to support it. Dr. Grimm illus- 
trates his analysis by fragments of translation 
of his own, keeping clear of the redundant 
epithets which form the most familiar mark of 

e epic style, and thus, it seems to us, losing 
much of the aroma of his original, and reducing 
his lines to a rather bald, though accurate para- 
phrase. The metre, too, is peculiar, and to our 
ear—though it is perhaps rash to judge for a 
foreign language—disagreeable. It consists of 
lines of five feet, trochees or dactyls ad libitum, 
with the final syllable often cut off. This tends, 
according to the places of the dactyls, to a sort 
of hendecasyllable, or to a hexameter with one 
foot missing—neither alternative being a digni- 
fied representative of the epic line. In fact, 
it is not easy to read more than half a page or 
so at a time. But we will not condemn Dr. 
Grimm on this ground alone ; for has not Mr. 
Matthew Arnold shown us that a critic of the 
first rank may be able to produce most de- 
oo results when he tries to translate 

omer to prove his own theories ? 

A NUMBER of new editions are on our table. 
Among them are a revised edition of Mr. 
Mahaffy’s History of Classical Greek Literature 
(Macmillan), in which the erudite professor 
has turned his great powers of acquisition to 
account in perusing the literature that has 
appeared on his subject here and abroad since 
the issue of his second edition, and from the 
same publishers a new and pretty edition of 
The Little Schoolmaster Mark of Mr. Shorthouse; 
and a second edition of Mr. Squibbs’s elaborate 
monograph on Auctioneers and their Duties 
(Crosby Lockwood & Co.), which, we take it, is 
the standard text-book on the topics of which 
it treats.-—Messrs. Routledge & Sons have sent 
Us a neat reissue of Windsor Castle, by Harrison 
Ainsworth, but the type is a trifle small. The 
same firm send us Fifty ‘‘ Bab” Ballads: Much 
Sound and Little Sense, by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, 
4 selection made by the author of the best of his 
famous ditties.—-To Messrs. Methuen & Co. we 
are indebted for a shilling edition of Derrick 
Vaughan, Novelist, by Edna Lyall, and a two- 


shilling edition of Eli’s Children, by Mr. Man- 


e Fenn. 





We have on our table Secrets of a Private 
Enquiry Office, by Mrs. G. Corbett (Routledge), 
—A Little Rebel, by Mrs. Hungerford (White 
& Co.),—A Strange Prison, and other Stories, 
by W. H. Stacpoole (Dean),—My Salvation 
Army Experience, by the Rev. W. 8. Heathcote 
(Marshall Brothers),—.A Romance of the Wire, by 
M. Betham-Edwards (Spencer Blackett),—The 
Nunquam Papers, by R. Blatchford (68, Fleet 
Street),—Short Doggerel Tales, by A. 8. M. C. 
(Bickers),—An Irish Decade, by E. Noble 
(Digby & Long),—The Student and the Body- 
snatcher, and other Trifles, by R. K. Leather 
and Richard Le Gallienne (Mathews),—The 
Ideal of Man, by A. Lovell (Chapman & Hall), 
—Paiul Creighton, by G. C. Davison (Digby & 
Long),—Love, the Key, by Chilos’ (Dodd, Eyton 
& Co.),—The Fall of the Staincliffes, by A. Col- 
beck (8.8.U.),—From Dawn to Sunset, by G. 
Barlow (Sonnenschein),—Tennyson: The Coming 
of Arthur and The Passing of Arthur, with In- 
troduction and Notes by F. J. Rowe (Mac- 
millan),—Selections from Heine’s Poems, edited, 
with Notes, by H. S. White (Boston, U.S., 
Heath),— English Love Lyrics, 1500-1800 (Scott), 
—Verses, by R. K. Leather (Fisher Unwin),— 
In the God’s Shadow, by G. M. Major (New 
York, De Vinne Press),—Rhymelets, by E. L. 
Tomlin (Longmans),—Wild West Poems, by 
B. Metchim (Fisher Unwin), —The Lord’s Supper, 
by the Rev. J. P. Lilley (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark),—‘‘ Seeing Darkly,” by H. B. Guppy 
(Harrison),—Sermons preached in St. Pavl’s 
Cathedral, by the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D. 
(Macmillan),—Passiontide Sermons, by H. P. 
Liddon, D.D. (Longmans),— With a Song in the 
Heart, and other Sermons, by the Rev. A. Ritchie 
(New York, Guild of St. Ignatius),—Thoughts 
on Religious History, by the Hon. A. S. G. 
Canning (Eden, Remington & Co.),—Mother’s 
Evening Talks, by F. Maclean (Masters), — 
Gospel-Criticism and Historical Christianity, by 
O. Cone, D.D. (Putnams),— Instructions on the 
Creed, by C. Thayne (Griffith & Farran),—I 
am Crucified with Christ, by E. N. Powell 
(S.P.C.K.),—Antichrist, a Short Examination 
of the Spirit of the Age, by F. W. Bain (Parker), 
—The Strangest Thing in the World, by C. 
Bullock (‘ Home Words’ Office),—Der Fluch der 
Schénheit, by W. H. Riehl, edited by C. Thomas 
(Boston, U.S., Heath),—and Pauvre Humanité ! 
by Léon Delbos (Paris, Savine). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Burckhardt’s (J.) Renaissance in Italy, translated by S. G. C. 
Middlemore, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Music and the Drama, 
Jones’s (H. A.) Saints and Sinners, a New and Original 
Drama, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
National Choir Part-Songs, Standard and Original, Intro- 
duction by Prof. J. S. Blackie, roy. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Adams’s (W. H. D.) Some Historic Women, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Burne’s (Sir O. T.) Clyde and Strathnairn, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
(Rulers of India.) 
Geography and Travel. 
Roberts’s (C. G. D.) The Canadian Guide-Book, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Philology. 
Morice’s (Rev. F. D.) Loculi, a Junior Latin Reading Book, 
er. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Pellissier’s (E.) French and English Passages for Unseen 
Translation, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Webb’s (H. S. B.) German Naval and Military Reading Book, 
12mo., 5, 


el. 
/ Science. 
Gibbe’s (H.) Practical Pathology and Morbid Histology, 12/6 
Longridge’s (J. A.) The Artillery of the Future, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Oliver’s (T.) Lead Poisoning in its Acute and Chronic 
Forms, 8vo. 10/6 cl. ; 
Swane’s (T. O’C.) Arithmetic of Electricity, 12mo.46cl. _ 
Thompson’s (S. P.) The Electromagnet and Electromagnetic 
Mechanism, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Thorne’s (R. T.) Diphtheria, its Natural History and Pre- 
vention, cr. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Baernreither’s (J. M.) The English Associations of Working 
Men, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Browne’s (F.) Granny’s Wonderful Chair, 4to. 5/ bds. 
Buchanan’s (R.) The Outcast, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Durley’s (T.) Tangled Yarn, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Featherland, by Author of ‘ Wee Johnnie,’ sm. 4to. 2/ cl. 
Ford’s (J. L.) ay ee Tales, and other Tales, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Fothergill’s (J.) Idyth, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. : 
Frederic’s (H.) In the Valley, Popular Edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 





Grey's (E.) Doctor Sinclair’s Sister, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Hay’s (M. C.) Among the Ruins, and other Stories, 12mo. 2/ 

Herman’s (H.) Scarlet Fortune, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Hewson’s (J. J.) This and my Pipe, imp. 16mo. 2/ cl. 

Hope’s (A. R.) Redskin and Paleface, Romance and Adven- 
ture, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Milman’s (H.) The Little Ladies, imp. 16mo. 3/6 bds. 

Molesworth’s (Mrs.) The Old Pincushion, or Aunt Clotilda’s. 
Guests, imp. 16mo. 3/6 bds. 

Small 9 s, or the Way to Get On, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Somerville (E. H.) and Ross’s (M.) Naboth’s Vineyard, 2 
Novel, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Tumlin’s (E. L.) Gleanings, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Walford’s (L. B.) The Mischief of Monica, 3 vols. er. 8vo. 25/6 

Wills’s (C. J.) The Pitt Town Coronet, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 

Analecta Hymnica Medii Avi, hrsg. v. G. Maria Dreves, 

Vol. 10, 10m. 
Aruch Completum, ed. A. Kohut, Vol. 7, 15m. 
Roland’s Sentenzen, hrsg. v. A. M. Gietl, 9m. 
Voigt (H. G.): E. Verschollene Urkunde d. Antimontanis- 

tischen Kampfes, 8m. 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Inscriptiones Antique Ore Septentrionalis Ponti Euxini 
Grece et Latine, ed. M. B. Latyschev, Vol. 2, 30m. 
Philology. 

Radloff (W.): Das Kudatku Bilik d. Jusuf Chass-Hadschib 

aus Bilasagun, Part 1, 13m. 15. 
Regel (W.): Analecta Byzantino-Russica, 7m. 
Science. 
Picard (E.): Traité d’Analyse, Vol. 1, 15fr. 





H 





A BIRTHDAY ODE. 
Avueust 6, 1891. 


DA 
LOVE and praise, and a length of days whose 
shadow cast upon time is light, 
Days whose sound was a spell shed round from 
wheeling wings as of doves in flight, 
Meet in one, that the mounting sun to-day may 
triumph, and cast out night. 


Two years more than the full fourscore lay hallow- 
ing hands on a sacred head— 

Scarce one score of the perfect four uncrowned of 
fame as they smiled and fled: 

Still and soft and alive aloft their sunlight stays 
though the suns be dead. 


Ere we were or were thought on, ere the love that 
gave us to life began, 

Fame grew strong with his crescent song, to greet 
the goal of the race they ran, 

Song with fame, and the lustrous name with years 
whose changes acclaimed the man. 


II, 
Soon, ere time in the rounding rhyme of choral 
seasons had hailed us men, 
We too heard and acclaimed the word whose 
breath was life upon England then— 
Life more bright than the breathless light of sound- 
less noon in a songless glen, 


Ah, the joy of the heartstruck boy whose ear was 
opened of love to hear ! 

Ah, the bliss of the burning kiss of song and spirit, 
the mounting cheer 

Lit with fire of divine desire and love that knew 
not if love were fear ! 


Fear and love as of heaven above and earth en- 
kindled of heaven were one; 

One white flame, that around his name grew keen 
and strong as the worldwide sun ; 

Awe made bright with implied delight, as weft with 
weft of the rainbow spun, 

Ill. 

He that fears not the voice he hears and loves shall 
never have heart to sing: 

All the grace of the sun-god's face that bids the 
soul as a fountain spring 

Bids the brow that receives it bow, and hail his 
likeness on earth as king. 

We that knew when the sun’s shaft flew beheld and 
worshipped, adored and heard: 

Light rang round it of shining sound, whence all 
men’s hearts were subdued and stirred : 

Joy, love, sorrow, the day, the morrow, took life 
upon them in one man’s word. 


Not for him can the years wax dim, nor downward 
swerve on a darkening way : 
Upward wind they, and leave behind such light as 
lightens the front of May: 
Fair as youth and sublime as truth we find the 
fame that we hail to-day. 
A. C. SWINBURNE, 
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“DEMURE.” 

I cannor find that any dictionary (my own 
included) gives the correct etymology of this 
word, though the new edition of Webster gives 
a faint hint of it. It is often said that it repre- 
sents an O.F. de murs, presumed to stand for 
de bons murs, of good manners. I fear this is 
but guesswork, and I can no longer believe it. 

We want more examples of the Middle 
English use of it. Here are some :— 


Thou seist to me that she is ful demure, 
And for thi luf doth morne, wepe, and sighe. 
Lydgate’s ‘ Minor Poems,’ ed. Halliwell, p. 29. 


She yafe answare full softe and demurely,...... 
Noo-thyng in haste, but mesurably. 
‘La Belle Dame sans Merci,’ ll. 246-8. 


Sobre of his chier, void of al outrage, 
Demeur of port, angelik of visage. 
Lydgate, ‘ Life of St. Edmund,’ ll. 343-4. 
The old sense is discreet, or staid, or well 
advised, or the like; it had not the peculiar 
tinge of pretence which is now attached to it. 
The spelling demeur affords the solution. It 
answers to an O.F. demewr, of which we find a 
trace in Palsgrave in his list of adverbs: ‘‘Sadly, 
wysely, demeurement” (p. 841). This is nothing 
but the O.F. meur, with de- prefixed. Cotgrave 
has ‘‘ Mewr, ripe, mature, mellow; also, dis- 
creet, considerate, advised, setled, staied.” 
‘‘Staid” gives just the very sense of the 
Middle English word. And now we can see 
that the Latin form is maturus, with a prefixed 
de-, which probably gave it a slightly stronger 
force. The O.F. demeurement is the Lat. de 
matura mente. Watrter W. SKEat. 








THE ‘DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES.’ 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, Aug. 20, 1891. 

Tue strictures expressed by various critics 
respecting the ‘‘sins of commission ”’ chargeable 
to the contributors to the third edition of Dr. 
Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities,’ should be supplemented with an 
extraordinary ‘‘sin of omission,” not yet noticed 
by the English press, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain here. 

Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary,’ devised, composed, 
and issued chiefly for English students and 
scholars by the élite of English savants, mostly 
professors in English universities and public 
schools, does not contain any article in reference 
to a thoroughly English national subject, namely, 
the maritime relations of Rome with its insular 
conquest. 

I have vainly searched through text and notes 
for a description of or a reference to the Classis 
Britannica, a squadron instituted and maintained 
for four hundred years in order to secure the 
military, political, administrative, fiscal, and 
trade connexion of the Roman terra firma with 
the great British isle. Not one paragraph, not 


When the article ‘‘ Pharos” came under the 
eye of the editors, where the harbours of Dover 
and Boulogne are mentioned as supplied with 
light-towers, it does not seem to have occurred 


to their minds that the building up of such | 
adjuncts to navigation was only comprehensible | 


in connexion with the requirements of the navy 


| plying the Fretum Britannicum from Gesoria- 





one line, not even its name, records the existence | 


of a ‘‘Channel Squadron” during the Roman 


occupation ; no mention is made anywhere of | 


its organization, how it was recruited, of what 
officers, crews, or ships it was composed, what 
harbours on either shore of the Channel were 
appointed to shelter, victual, and refit it, what 
services were rendered by it, or what, if any, 
memorials of it are extant in marble, stone, 
terra-cotta, bronze, or medals. 

Such complete silence is all the more 
unaccountable because material is by no means 
deficient wherewith a condensed account of that 
forerunner of H.B.M.’s Navy in Roman times 


| allusive phrases, so characteristic of the writer. 


| failed to acknowledge in very handsome terms. 


might have been pretty easily compiled and put | 


together. Some remains may any day be seen 
and studied in various museums in England 
and along the Roman Wall. A gallery was 
opened more than two years ago in the Boulogne 
Museum for the display of inscriptions mention- 
ing officers and men of the Roman ‘‘ Channel 
Squadron,” classiary tiles of various ages 
bearing the stamp CL’BR, and a votive offering 
made by the crew of the Triremis Radians. 
Most of these have been entered in vol. vii. 
of the Berlin ‘Corpus Ins. Lat.,’ and lay ready 
to hand. 


cum (Boulogne) and Quentavicus (Etaples) to 
Portus Lemanis (Lympne), Portus Dubris 
(Dover), and Rutupiz (Richborough). 

Modern books were not wanting to the hand 
of Dr. Smith’s staff. The Revue Epigraphique 
dela Gawle published in 1886 an étude by Charles 
de La Berge ‘Sur l’Organisation des Flottes 
Romaines,’ which did not omit due references to 
Classis Britannica. Signor Hermanno Ferrero 
issued at Milan in 1878 a complete treatise of 
‘L’Ordinamento delle Armate Romane,’ which 
he supplemented in 1888 with ‘Iscrizioni e 
Ricerche nuove intorno all’ Ordinamento delle 
Armate dell’ Impero Romano’; Classis Britan- 
nica obtained adequate notice at his hand. 
Daremberg and Saglio’s ‘ Dictionnaire’ provides 
a summary in which Classis Britannica is by no 
means passed by as a ‘‘ quantité négligeable” 
by its author, M. A. Héron de Villefosse. La 
Fevue Archéologique and other periodicals . in 
France which take notice of archeological 
matters have, on suitable occasions, recorded 
both discoveries and works relating to this 
subject. 

The most recent publications have been sent 
to the British Museum Library ; two may be 
instanced : ‘ Classis Britannica, Classis Samarica, 
Cohors I. Morinorum,’ in 1888, and ‘L’Epi- 
graphie de la Morinie’ in 1890, which summed 
up all that was known at the time by their 
author concerning that question, which seemed 
to him of equal interest for the history of 
Boulogne and of Britain in the time of the 
Roman Empire. 

No use has been made of all this material for 
the ‘ Dictionary of Antiquities’; yet it is in that 
work, which was mostly intended for the benefit 
of students of Roman archeology in Great 
Britain and wherever the English language is 
spoken, that college men and schoolboys will 
naturally first look out and search for informa- 
tion concerning the oriqines of that progenitor 
of the present fleets. 

When they find it all a blank their disap- 
pointment will hardly be more poignant than 
that of V. J. VAILLANT. 








“NOS POMA NATAMUS.” 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh, Aug. 12, 1891. 
One of the many noticeable points connected 
with the ‘ Journals’ of Sir Walter Scott (Edin- 
burgh, David Douglas) recently published is the 
quaint side-light frequently thrown on contem- 
porary thought and ways by the happy use of 


The annotation of these, and of other matters 
more important, has been admirably done, and 
the utmost care and skill displayed by the 
painstaking editor and publisher, as most of the 
reviewers of this interesting work have not 


One peculiar expression used by Scott has ex- 
ercised the acumen of Mr. Douglas, and I believe 
of several others. On more than one occasion 
the writer of the ‘Journals’ quotes the phrase 


| 








‘*Nos puma natamus,” always with the same 
allusion—namely, to intrusive sympathy with 
his misfortunes. A stranger, for example, 
writes to Scott as if claiming the right of com- 
panionship by reason of his having met with 
similar adversity ; upon which Scott makes the 
remark, ‘‘ Nos poma natamus.” 

The annotator’s researches show that the 
phrase was in use before the date of the ‘ Jour- 
nals.’ John Gibson Lockhart uses it in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. Also a careful reader and | 
good critic has his memory carried back to old | 
High School days, and explains the meaning | 


of the phrase then current. This is how the 


legend ran. A golden -pippin tree gre 
the bank of a river. yo of ag apple 
dropped into the water and was carried down 
by the current. Lower down the stream 
there was on the bank a stable, the sweepi 
from which were cast into the river at the 
moment the pippin was passing. These said 
stable-sweepings, similar only in shape to the 
golden pippin, but uplifted at finding them. 
selves in such fine company, are supposed—go 
runs the legend—to utter the expression, 
‘* Nos poma natamus ”—‘‘ How merrily we pip- 
pins swim together!” This sounds like Alsop, 
but I believe it is not his. If not, whence 
comes it ? 

Further research showed that the story given 
above was of considerably older date than that 
assigned to it; at all events as old as the 
early part of the eighteenth century. Smollett, 
in the description of his hero’s journey by 
diligence to Ghent—the travellers being Pere. 
grine Pickle, Jolter, a Rotterdam Jew, anda 
Capuchin friar—tells of the discussion and 
quarrel, on the subject of Hebrew etymology, 
between Jolter and the Jew:—‘‘ ‘ For the love 
of God,’ exclaims the Jew, ‘be quiet; the 
Capuchin will discover who we are.’ Jolter, 
offended at this conjunction, echoed ‘ Who we 
are!’ with great emphasis ; and repeating nos 
poma natamus, asked to which of the tribes the 
Jew thought he belonged? The Levite, affronted 
at his comparing him to a ball of horse-dung, 
replied,” &c. (‘P. P.,’ fifth ed., Lond., 1773, 
vol. ii. p. 146). 

Whether or not the origin of this phrase will 
be discovered now, I venture to think it a 
curious circumstance that an expression which 
seems at no very remote date to have been well 
established, familiar, and understood should 
have so dropped out of use as to render this 
inquiry necessary. 

ALEX. Fereusson, Lieut.-Col. 








A SONNET BY 8S. T. COLERIDGE. 
ORIGINAL CR TRANSLATED? 


I HAVE found the following sonnet in a note- 
book of S. T. Coleridge kindly lent to me by its 
present possessor, his grandson, Mr. Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge. The verses are in the poet’s 
handwriting, and the composition is certainly 
his, for the MS. has many corrections ; indeed, I 
have had no little difficulty in piecing out the 


text as finally settled. The style, however, is 
so unlike that of any original composition known 
to be Coleridge’s that I am much disposed to 
believe this sonnet to be a translation, probably 
from the Italian or Spanish. If you will be good 
enough to print it, some reader of the Atheneum 
may recognize the original. J. D.C. 


Lady, to Death we’re doom’d, our crime the same! 
Thou, that in me thou kindled’st such fierce Heat; 
I, that my Heart did of a Sun so sweet 

The Rays concenter to so hot a flame. 

I, fascinated by an Adder’s Eye— 

Deaf as an Adder thou to all my Pain ; 

Thou obstinate in Scorn, in passion I— 

I lov’d too much, too much didst thou disdain. 
Hear then our doom in Hell as just as stern, 

Our sentence equal as our crimes conspire— 

Who living bask’d at Beauty’s earthly Fire, 

In living flames eternal there must burn— 

Hell for us both fit places too supplies— 

In my Heart Thou wilt burn, I roast before thine eyes. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Tue list of Messrs. Longman includes Mr. 
Lecky’s ‘Poems,’—Bishop Charles Wordsworth’s 
‘Annals of my Early Life, 1805-1840,’—a new 
novel by Mrs. Walford, ‘The Mischief of 
Monica,’—Sir E. Arnold’s ‘Seas and Lands,’— 
‘The Blue Poetry Book,’ edited by Mr. Lang,— 
a translation of Baron de Marbot’s ‘Memoirs,’— 
the Hon. G. Curzon’s ‘Persia and the Persian 
Question,’—Mr. Clutterbuck’s ‘About Ceylon 
and Borneo,’—Bishop Oxenden’s ‘ History 0 
my Life,’—Prof. Gardiner’s ‘ History of the 
Great Civil War,’ third and concluding volume ; 
the third volume of his ‘Student’s History of 
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—— 
England’; and his ‘School Atlas of English His- 
tory, —Dr. Liddon’s * Tour in Egypt end Pales- 
tine, —‘ York,’ by Canon Raine, in the series 
of ‘Historic Towns,”—Archdeacon Farrar’s 
‘Darkness and Dawn,’ a tale of the time of 
Nero, —the second volume of Mr. Morse 
Stephens’s ‘History of the French Revolu- 
tion, —Prof. Max Miiller’s ‘ Anthropological 
Religion,’ being the Gifford Lectures for 1891, 
—andinthe ‘‘ Badminton Library,” ‘Skating, and 
other Ice Sports,’ two volumes on ‘Big Game 
Shooting,’ and one on ‘ Mountaineering.’ 

Messrs. Routledge & Sons’ first list of an- 
nouncements for the coming season includes the 
following books: ‘Songs of Two Savoyards,’ 
words and illustrations by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
music by Sir A. Sullivan,—the édition de luxe 
of Lord Lytton’s novels in 32 vols.,—the 
enlarged edition of Mulhall’s ‘Dictionary of 
Statistics, —the ‘ Mignon Shakspere ’ in 6 vols., 
—books and papers by Prof. Henry Morley, 1850 
to 1866, in 8 vols.,—Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 

ss,’ with coloured illustrations from designs 
by A. W. Cooper,—‘ Mother Goose’s Nursery 
Rhymes and Fairy Tales,’ with coloured illus- 
trations by E. J. Wheeler,—Little Wide Awake 
for 1892,—‘ The Illustrated Book of Patience 
Games,’—the Booklet edition of ‘Caldecott’s 
Picture Book,’—‘ Routledge’s Companion Dic- 
tionary, —‘The Study of Hypnotism,’—‘ The 
Parachute and other Bad Shots,’—‘A New 
Chess Manual,’ by Mr. L. Hoffer,—a new and 
cheaper edition of Mr. W. 8S. Caine’s ‘Trip 
round the World,’—‘ Tales of Charlton School,’ 
—Edgeworth’s ‘Popular Tales’ and ‘ Moral 
Tales, —a new and cheaper edition of Grace 
Aguilar’s books,—‘The Panorama of Birds, 
Beasts, and Fishes,’—‘ The Cherry Stones’ and 
‘The First of June,’ by the Rev. H. C. Adams, 
—‘The Year of Miracle,’ by Mr. Fergus Hume, 
—Miss Greenaway’s ‘Almanack for 1892,’—‘My 
Official Wife,’ by Col. Savage,—‘A Fair Free- 
lance,’ by Sir G. Campbell, —‘Guilty Bonds,’ by 
W. Le Queux,—‘ Sons of the Soil,’ by Balzac, — 
and ‘ Tartarin of Tarascon’ and ‘Tartarin on 
the Alps,’ by Daudet. 








THE EISTEDDFOD. 


Tue National Eisteddfod of Wales for 1891 
was held last week at Swansea, and proved a 
greater success than any previous gathering of 
the kind. The morning sittings were occupied 
with competitions in vocal and instrumental 
music and with the delivery of adjudications on 
works submitted in the departments of prose, 
poetry, fine art, and musical composition. On the 
Wednesday an audience of over 20,000 listened 
to the rendering, by five choirs consecutively, of 
test pieces from ‘ Elijah,’ ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ and 
‘David and Saul,’ a new oratorio by Mr. David 
Jenkins—the prize being awarded to the Llanelly 
choir. The evenings were devoted to concerts, 
two of which were miscellaneous, while at the 
other two ‘The Redemption’ and Dr. Joseph 
Parry’s ‘Emmanuel’ were performed. 

At the sectional meetings organized by the 
Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, Mr. 
Lewis Morris delivered an inaugural address on 
‘A University for Wales’; the question of ‘The 
Improvement of Orchestral and Instrumental 
Music in Wales’ was dealt with in papers con- 
tributed by Mr. C. Francis Lloyd, of Bristol, 
and Mr. J. Squire, of Swansea; and a dis- 
cussion on ‘Home Reading’ resulted in the 
adoption, by the Welsh Students’ Union at their 
annual meeting, of a scheme providing for co- 
operation with the National Home Reading 
Union by the addition of Welsh literature to 
the English syllabus. Three reading courses in 
Welsh literature were settled, and the details of 
the organization were arranged. 

_ The Society of Welsh Musicians, the Associa- 
tion for Promoting the Education of Girls in 
Wales, and the Society for Utilizing the Welsh 

nguage also held their annual meetings. In 
an exceptionally interesting report, the council 





of the society last named urged the necessity 
for making provision for teaching m the Welsh 
language and literature at the proposed inter- 
mediate schools, and emphasized the desirability 
of paying special attention to the study of the 
geology and botany of Wales, and of making 
collections of specimens in connexion with each 
school. Bilingual reading books, to illustrate 
the geography, history, and literature of Wales, 
for use in elementary schools, are in course of 
preparation. The report of a sub-committee, 
including Prof. Rhys and other well-known 
Welsh scholars, who had been appointed to 
settle the Welsh orthography to be followed in 
all the society’s publications, is to be shortly 
published, and will henceforth probably be 
accepted as a standard by all Welsh writers. 
The Eisteddfod of next year will be held at 
Rhyl. 








THE WAGES OF BOOKBINDERS. 
12, Paternoster Square, Aug. 20, 1891. 

Your notice of the effort of the employés in 
the bookbinding trade to obtain an increase of 
wages is opportune, and it may be interesting 
to your readers and the publishers, who must 
eventually pay the increased cost of binding, to 
know something of the history of the movement. 
It comes before the masters not as for an 
increase of wage, but as for a reduction of the 
hours of labour to a week of forty-eight hours, 
with the retention of the present rate of pay, 
and with an increase of 50 per cent. for over- 
time after forty-eight hours are worked. This 
great increase is stated to be as a preventive of 
overtime work. 

The week at present consists of fifty-four 
hours, with an increased pay of 124 per cent. 
after fifty-sever. hours are worked, so the ad- 
vance now required ainounts to 20 per cent. on 
the present week’s wage. 

The employers and employés have had several 
conferences, but have not come to any agree- 
ment; the latter, strong in their ‘‘ Unions,” 
are indisposed to relax their demand to any 
extent, 

The employers’ difficulty, as is well known to 
all acquainted with the trade, is that the great 
bulk of the work of the year is done between 
October and February, and that there are not 
sufficient men to meet this requirement of the 
trade without considerable overtime work. 
Many publishers render much assistance by 
giving out their stock orders before the publish- 
ing season, but in the case of directories, 
annuals, and new books this cannot be done, 
and as the larger number of books is published 
in the autumn, the necessity of the longer hours 
arises. 

The employers have long recognized the pro- 
priety of paying an increased rate for overtime, 
but they are not prepared, and many of them 
think it would not be fair to their customers, 
to submit easily to the present demands of their 
workmen; at the same time they wish to avoid the 
disastrous consequences of a strike. The diffi- 
culty of the position is increased by a large 
house in the leather department of the trade 
acceding the principle of a forty-eight hours’ 
week, and other similar houses, to prevent their 
good workmen leaving them, feeling compelled 
to follow suit; this has emboldened the cloth 
binders to persevere in their demand, and a 
strike now is imminent. It may be asked, Why 
not teach more men the trade? which is very 
easy to acquire. There are two difficulties. 
The ‘‘Unions” object to the employment of 
any man not a member of one of their societies 
in any part of the work, and limit the number 
of apprentices, so that the supply of workmen 
barely keeps pace with the demand of a rapidly 
increasing trade. GEORGE Simpson, 

Chairman of the Bookbinding Section of the 

London Chamber of Commerce. 











Literarp Grossip. 


Mr. Rupyarp Kuirtitve left England in 
the Mexican last Saturday. After a fort- 
night’s stay at the Cape and a visit to the 
diamond mines at Kimberley, he goes on to 
Samoa to see Mr. Louis Stevenson, thence 
vid Australia to India. Mr. Kipling has 
left several short stories behind, which will 
in due course be seen in various magazines. 

Mr. Krietine and Mr. Wolcot Balestier 
have written in collaboration a novel 
which is presently to begin a serial course 
in the Century Magazine. The MS. of 
the new story, which is somewhat longer 
than ‘The Light that Failed,’ was completed 
before Mr. Kipling’s departure for the South 
Seas. The scene is laid in India and in 
America. A short story by Mr. Balestier 
appears in the Century for August; and a 
long novel by him is to follow the present 
collaborated tale in the same magazine. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are going to 
publish the new volume of ‘The English 
Catalogue of Books,’ embracing the period 
from January, 1881, to December, 1889. 
Besides books published in the United 
Kingdom, the chief books issued in America 
within that term will be included. This new 
instalment extends to upwards of seven 
hundred pages. 

Mr. Epmunp Downey (‘F. M. Allen’’) 
has just completed a companion volume to 
his ‘Voyage of the Ark.’ It is entitled 
‘The Round Tower of Babel,’ and will be 
published immediately by Messrs. Ward & 
Downey. Miss Katharine Tynan has sent to 
her publishers a new volume of poems. It 
will appear, under the title of ‘ Ballads and 
Lyrics,’ in the early autumn. 

Mr. H. B. Marriorr Warson, joint 
author of the play of ‘ Richard Savage,’ will 
publish immediately a volume of fictitious 
adventure, entitled ‘In the Web of the 
Spider.’ The leading incidents are those of 
the Maori war. 

Mr. Exxior Stock announces ‘A History 
of the Parishes of St. Ives, Lelant, Towed- 
nack, and Zennor,’ in the county of Cornwall, 
by Mr. J. Hobson Matthews. The work will 
give copious extracts from original local 
documents, and will be fully illustrated. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, whose recently 
published life of Mrs. Carlyle has excited a 
considerable amount of attention, will shortly 
commence in the Manchester Examiner and 
Times a series of sketches of Manchester 
men and Manchester women. 

Tue Dumfries Standard describes a manu- 
script volume, purchased at an auction sale, 
which contains some unpublished poems by 
Burns. It is said to comprise ‘‘a very re- 
markable and most valuable collection.” 
The effusions are mostly of a satirical cha- 
racter, some of them being couched in 
coarse language. The then Duke of 
Queensberry is somewhat severely handled 
in some of the poems. 

Tue expected edition of a ‘ Patrologia 
Syriaca,’ under the direction of the Abbé R. 
Graffin, of the Catholic Institute, Paris, 
seems likely to become a reality. The first 
and second volumes of Aphrates’s works will 
soon leave the press. They will contain 
the homilies, according to the lamented 
Dr. W. Wright’s edition, but collated with 
all the known MSS. which furnish good 
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variations. A Latin translation will be 
added by Dom J. Parisot, of Solesmes. 
The size of the Syriac collection will be 
the same as that of Migne’s ‘ Patrology,’ 
and each volume will contain a vocabulary 
of special words used by the different 
authors. 

A restive gathering has been held at 
Melbourne of the Melbourne Booksellers 
and Stationers’ Association, at which the 
trades were largely represented, the chair 
being occupied by Mr. L. Hutchinson, the 
president of the Association. Amongst the 
toasts given were ‘‘Success to Literature” 
and ‘“ Australian Authors.” 


THE museum of postage stamps which 
has recently been opened at Vienna com- 
prises more than 100,000 examples, arranged 
in three large rooms, and includes among 
its greatest rarities the stamps made for 
and used in the balloon and pigeon 
despatches of the Franco-German war of 
1870-1. 

We learn from German sources that the 
publication of a new Latin dictionary, at the 
expense of the Prussian state, is in contem- 
plation. The work, which is designed 
to surpass in magnitude and completeness 
all Latin lexicons hitherto published, is to 
be carried out under the direction of that 
distinguished classical scholar Prof. Martin 
Hertz, of Breslau, with the assistance of a 
host of philologists, and will comprise not 
only classical, but also low and late Latin. 
The Academy of Sciences of Berlin is said 
to have approved of the plan, the execution 
of which will occupy full eighteen years and 
cost between 500,000 and 1,000,000 marks. 

Tue death is announced of M. J. Nerudo, 
the Czech journalist and poet, at the age of 
fifty-three. 








SCIENCE 
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The Life of John Ericsson. 

Conant Church. 2 vols. 

& Co.) 

Ericsson’s name first became familiar to 
the public in connexion with his caloric 
engine ; but long before this he had proved 
his ability by designing and constructing 
the locomotive Novelty, the only effective 
rival of Stephenson’s Rocket. He appears 
to have been the first successful designer 
of a screw-propeller, and the chief agent in 
introducing it into general use. He made 
the first steam-tugs and the first steam fire- 
engines. Coming down to a later date, he 
designed and constructed the original 
Monitor, which saved the Federal navy 
from destruction at the hands of the Con- 
federates, and which, in its main features, 
has furnished the model for the war vessels 
of the present day. His later years, down 
to his death in 1889, at the age of eighty- 
six, were chiefly devoted to the utilization 
of sun-heat as a motive power by means of 
large concave reflectors. 

He was a Swede, his family had been 
engaged in mining for several generations, 
and his father was one of the constructors, 
under Government, of the Gita Canal. The 
attention of the boy was early directed to 
mechanical design, and while serving as a 
lieutenant in the Swedish army he dis- 
played such facility as a draughtsman that, 
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when engaged in mapping a district, he did 
double work, was paid double wages, and, 
to avoid criticism, was entered on the pay- 
roll as two persons. All through his 
career his remarkable power as a draughts- 
man stood him in good stead. It was in- 
timately connected with singular clearness 
of conception, which enabled him at once to 
translate his ideas into complete working 
drawings, so accurate in every particular 
that each workman had only to follow 
implicitly his own drawing, and no com- 
parison was necessary till the work was 
finished. This was the case even with such 
novelties in design as the Monitor. 

In 1826, at the age of twenty-three, he 
resigned his commission as captain in the 
Swedish army, and removed to England, 
where he immediately became junior partner 
in the firm of Braithwaite & Ericsson, 
manufacturers of machines; and in 1828 
and following years they constructed the 
first steam fire-engines from Ericsson’s 
designs. 

When the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway Company in 1829 offered a prize 
of five hundred pounds for the best loco- 
motive, five months were allowed to pre- 
pare for the competition; but only seven 
weeks of this time remained when Ericsson 
was induced to enter the contest. Though 
he had no experience of locomotives, his 
engine the Novelty was so efficient that at 
the celebrated Rainhill trials it shot past 
Stephenson’s Rocket like a projectile, and 
did a mile in fifty-six seconds, carrying its 
own water tank. Leakage of steam at the 
joints, owing to undue haste in construction, 
led Ericsson, perhaps injudiciously, to with- 
draw from the competition before the trials 
were finished. 

His ‘caloric engine” began with a 
small model which he constructed in 
Sweden, and called a flame-engine, flame 
being used in a receiver corresponding to 
the cylinder of a steam-engine. His inten- 
tion was to supersede the use of steam by 
a more economical medium for the ex- 
pansive power of heat; but his theories 
rested on an unsound view of the nature of 
heat—a view which is betrayed in the very 
name of his engine. He did not grasp the 
conception that heat perished in the per- 
formance of work, but purposed to use the 
same heat over and over again, just as in 
his surface-condensing steam-engines the 
same water was used over and over again. 
It would appear that, owing to this mis- 
take, he underestimated the furnace-power 
required, and that his larger engines were 
disappointing. For purposes only requiring 
a few horse-power, the caloric engine was, 
for some years, in such great demand that 
it made him a wealthy man. 

An important part of the business of his 
firm was the construction of refrigerators 
for the London breweries and distilleries. 
This suggested to him the idea of surface 
condensation, which he appears to have 
been the first to carry out successfully. 

In 1835 he designed a screw-propeller, 
and in 1837 a vessel called the Francis B. 
Ogden, fitted with it, was launched on the 
Thames. Though only 45 ft. long, she 


attained even at the first trial a speed of 
more than ten miles an hour, and towed a 
schooner of 140 tons at seven miles an hour. 
A party of the Lords of the Admiralty were 





taken for an experimental trip in this screw 
steamer from Somerset House to Limehouse 
and back; but in spite of the evidence of 
their senses they retained a preconceived 
conviction that a vessel driven from the 
stern could not steer. A canal boat called 
the Novelty was fitted with this propeller 
in the winter of 1837, and realized a speed 
of eight or nine miles an hour, the first 
example of a screw boat employed for com. 
mercial purposes. 

Capt. Stockton of the American navy, an 
enterprising and wealthy man, gave an 
order for a screw steamer 70 ft. long, and 
being of a sanguine temperament under. 
took to persuade the United States Govern. 
ment to adopt screw-propellers in the navy, 
Ericsson was accordingly induced to abandon 
his professional engagements in England, 
and set out in 1839 for America, where 
he continued to reside for the rest of his 
life. 

Stockton had overrated his own influence 
with the Government, but he succeeded in 
1842 in obtaining an order for a small war 
steamer, the Princeton; and in the mean 
time several screw boats had been built for 
private parties for lake and river navigation. 
The Princeton, which was built from Erics- 
son’s designs, and under his personal 
superintendence, proved so fast that she 
was able to overtake and sail round the 
Atlantic steamer Great Western when pro- 
ceeding down the East River at her utmost 
speed. The engines of the Princeton were 
below the water-line, a blowing apparatus 
made the furnaces independent of the smoke- 
stack, and the vessel was armed with the 
most formidable gun afloat. This gun, de- 
signed by Ericsson, had been built some 
years before at the Mersey Iron Works, of 
wrought iron, and was subsequently streng- 
thened by hoops, 34 in. thick, of American 
wrought iron, arranged in two tiers so as to 
break joint. It still exists, and is on exhi- 
bition at one of the navy yards, after having 
been fired some three hundred times, with 
charges. of from 25 1b. to 351b. of powder, 
and a 212]b. shot capable of piercing a 
target of 44in. of wrought iron. 

Unfortunately Stockton, who was am- 
bitious to pose as an inventor, and not 
merely a patron of inventors, induced the 
Government to substitute, in the first in- 
stance, a gun of his own design, which, at 
the official trial of the steamer, burst and 
killed several persons, including the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. This accident led to much 
recrimination, and a rupture of friendly 
relations between Ericsson and Stockton. 

Ericsson’s attention had early — been 
directed, in connexion with the defence of 
Sweden, to the protection of harbours 
against naval attacks. In 1854 he sent to 
the Emperor of the French, through the 
Swedish minister, a plan substantially the 
same as that of the Monitor, which was ac- 
knowledged in highly respectful terms, but 
led to nothing. In August, 1861, the U.S. 
Navy Department, knowing that the Con- 
federates were preparing some armour-plated 
vessels, issued an advertisement inviting 
proposals for ironclad steamers, and ap- 
pointed a committee to examine plans. Erics- 
son responded to this advertisement, and 
had an interview with the committee in Sep- 
tember, winding up his explanation of his 
plans with the words :— 
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‘Gentlemen, after what I have said, I deem 
it your duty to the country to give me an order 
to build the vessel, before I leave the room.” 
Later in the day he was told that the 
contract would be made out, and he was to 
proceed with the work at once. In the fol- 
jowing February the Monitor went upon her 
trial trip, and on March 8th she fought the 
Merrimac at Hampton Roads. 

Every part was designed by Ericsson and 
drawn in detail with his own hand. He 
contracted with one firm for the shipbuild- 
ing, with another for the turret, and with his 
ownfirm, Delamater& Co., for the machinery. 
Besides attending to all the details of con- 


| struction, he was worried by the Navy Com- 


mittee with expressions of their fears that 
the vessel would be deficient in stability, and 
had to write them an exposition of the ele- 
mentary principles of the stability of float- 
ing bodies. 

A clause was inserted in the Government 
contract whereby he and his associates were 
made to guarantee the success of the vessel, 
and to undertake to refund, in case of failure, 
the money advanced during the progress of 
the work —a_ stipulation which greatly 
nettled Ericsson, as it had not been men- 
tioned in his interviews with the committee, 
but was inserted as an afterthought to stop 
the mouths of objectors. The last instal- 
ment had not been paid when the Monitor 
came into action at Hampton Roads. 

She had a rough passage, but her motion 
was so easy that a glass inkstand stood upon 
a polished mahogany table during the entire 
voyage without slipping. The turret was 
pivoted on the centre, and slid on the smooth 
surface of a flat ring of bronze let into the 
deck, pumps being provided to remove any 
water that might leak through. Before she 
sailed, some officer at the navy yard, by way 
of improvement, raised the turret sufficiently 
to admit of the insertion of a plaited hemp 
rope beneath it. This packing washed out 
during the voyage, leaving a large opening 
through which the sea poured in like a 
waterfall. 

Her crew were sick and tired when they 
reached Hampton Roads, where the Merri- 
mac had just commenced her work of de- 
struction ; but they were forced into action 
the next morning. Strict orders had been 
given by President Lincoln and the naval 
authorities that the Monitor was to run no 
risks, and though she inflicted much more 
injury than she sustained, her advantage 
was not pushed as it might have been. The 
officers of the Merrimac, knowing the weak- 
ness of their own ship, considered that the 
Monitor ought to have sunk her in a few 
minutes, 

The moral effect of the engagement was 
immense. The harbours of the North were 
no longer in fear of the attacks of Southern 
ironclads, and naval warfare was revolu- 
tionized at a stroke. Ericsson was at once 
raised to the position of a popular hero. 
Six other turret ships were ordered to be 
built by him and his associates, besides 
some twenty built elsewhere, in which his 
plans were so largely departed from by 
ignorant designers that he foretold their 
utter failure, a prediction which the event 
Justified. 

In 1866 the Miantonomoh, one of his 
turret ships, crossed to England, astonish- 
ing the naval authorities, who had refused 
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to believe in the seaworthiness of such 
vessels, and producing a well-founded im- 
pression that the magnificent battle-ships 
of the British navy had become obsolete. 
As regards her steadiness at sea, we are told 
that when lying in the trough of the sea 
with her engines stopped, on purpose to 
test her behaviour under the most trying 
circumstances, her maximum roll was only 
seven degrees. 

These are some of the remarkable achieve- 
ments which the biographer of Ericsson 
brings before us. Interesting glimpses are 
also given of the man himself. He had 
immense muscular strength, a splendid con- 
stitution, and great power of work. He 
was eminently honest, outspoken, and im- 
petuous, with a tendency at times, like 
many other inventors, to be hot-tempered 
and self-willed. He had the faculty of clear 
and forcible expression both with tongue 
and pen. Though he did not come to Eng- 
land till he had reached manhood, there is 
no trace or suspicion of the foreigner in any 
of his writing. 

His domestic relations were peculiar. 
At the age of about twenty-one he was 
betrothed, with those formalities which in 
Swedish opinion imposed the obligations of 
marriage and were not infrequently extended 
to include its sanctions. The laws regulat- 
ing the marriage of officers of the army 
were exacting, and in the circumstances 
prohibitory. The lady accordingly found 
another husband, but not till after she had 
borne Ericsson a son, who lived to attain 
a distinguished position in Government 
service. At the age of thirty-three, while 
living in London, Ericsson was married to 
an English lady of nineteen; but the mar- 
riage appears to have been little more than 
nominal, and during the greater part of 
her life they were on opposite sides of the 
Atlantic, exchanging occasional friendly 
letters. 

The biographer, who was selected by 
Ericsson himself, and who appears, from 
some references, to be the editor of the 
Army and Navy Journal (New York), de- 
serves great credit for the promptness with 
which he has performed his work, and it 
bears no signs of undue haste. He has 
furnished an admirable sketch, well propor- 
tioned in its various parts, and exhibiting 
enthusiasm tempered by judgment. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


AttHouGH the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation was so arranged as to follow immediately 
after the International Congress of Hygiene, 
comparatively few of the distinguished lights of 
the London Congress were tempted to pass on 
to the Cardiff meeting. Cardiff had not been 
previously visited by the Association, and no 
one expected that the meeting would be a large 
one ; but, though small at first, it gradually grew 
until finally it numbered 1,470 members, thus 
exceeding in magnitude several of the meetings 
which have been held in England, whilst 
it largely exceeded the last meeting in the 
Principality, that of Swansea eleven years ago. 
Had the weather becn more favourable, the 
Cardiff meeting would probably have been 
among the most successful of recent years, for 
nothing was wanting on the part of the local 
committee to contribute to the welfare of the 
visitors. An excellent ‘Handbook for Cardiff’ 
had been specially prepared, under the editorial 





care of Mr. Ivor James, the Registrar of the , 


University College of South Wales. In the 
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preparation of this guide several of the leading 
scientific authorities of the district had co- 
operated, the archzology having been dealt 
with by Mr. G. T. Clark, the South Wales 
coal-field being described by Mr. Forster 
Brown, the general geology and botany by Mr. 
T. H. Thomas, and the local industries mostly 
by Mr. W. Galloway. 

Of all sections of the British Association, that 
of Mathematics and Physics, which properly 
stands at the head of the list as Section A, is 
usually the most technical, and consequently the 
least attractive to those who are not specialists. 
This year, however, Prof. Oliver Lodge, to 
whom the presidency was entrusted, managed 
to infuse into his introductory address a strong 
tincture of the popular element. The address 
appropriately opened with briefreferencestosome 
of the leading scientific events of the year—the 
Faraday centenary ; the death of the veteran 
physicist Weber ; the discovery in America of the 
rapidly revolving twin-star 8 Aurige ; and Lipp- 
mann’s work in colour-photography. Then the 
president went on to suggest that in future all 
quantitative physical work of importance and 
delicacy should be systematically undertaken 
by a large central physical laboratory or obser- 
vatory, supported by the State. But the sen- 
sation came when the professor invited Section 
A to step into the borderland of physics and 
psychology, that region where mind and matter 
mysteriously meet. As to the propriety of dis- 
cussing this subject from the chair of a section 
of the British Association, there may obviously 
be much divergence of opinion. It may be 
objected that the latter part of the address 
dealt with metaphysics rather than with physics; 
yet who, remembering what we have learnt 
about the subtle ether, and believing in the fine 
possibilities of physical science, will dare to say 
that much of the metaphysics of to-day may not 
become the physics of to-morrow ? 

So many years have passed since a metallur- 
gist has been called upon to preside over the 
Chemical Section (B) that Prof. Roberts-Austen, 
who had been appropriately elected to the presi- 
dency on this occasion, naturally devoted his 
address to metallurgical chemistry. On starting 
the work of his section he brought the metallur- 
gists of South Wales into pleasant relationship 
with the assembly of scientific chemists by point- 
ing out the connexion between theory and prac- 
tice, showing how the practical worker is in- 
debted to the refined investigator, and suggest- 
ing means by which science may stimulate 
metallurgical progress. Towards the close of his 
discourse he passed from metals to men, touch- 
ing lightly on the burning question of the rela- 
tion between capital and labour. Thus the 
president of Section B, like his colleague in 
Section A, was bold enough to wander into 
regions outside the field of his special study. 

Among the many communications to the Che- 
mical Section probably the most interesting was 
that in which Mr. Ludwig Mond described his 
remarkable discovery of nickel-carbon-oxide, 
and pointed out its possible industrial applica- 
tions. By passing a stream of carbon-monoxide 
over the prepared nickel ore the metal may be 
extracted asa constituent of a gaseous body; and 
since no corresponding cobalt compound is 
formed, it is plain that a method is here at hand 
for separating the two metals in a mixed ore. 

Local subjects, though by no means neglected 
at Cardiff, were scarcely discussed to the extent 
which might perhaps have been fairly expected. 
It was therefore well that Prof. Rupert Jones, 
in presiding over the geologists in Section C, 
selected as his opening theme the all-important 
subject of coal, with special reference to its 
occurrence in South Wales. It is understood 
that this great coal-field is about to be thoroughly 
studied afresh by the Geological Survey and 
re-mapped on the six-inch scale. The want of 
a new survey has been recently urged in the 
South Wales Daily News, and has been brought 
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Director-General of the Survey, Sir A. Geikie, 
followed Prof. Jones, and in two papers of much 
interest brought before the section some dis- 
coveries recently made by the geological sur- 
veyors in Scotland. 

In the Biological Section (D) Prof. Francis 
Darwin, of Cambridge, opened the proceedings 
with a valuable, but necessarily technical dis- 
course, dealing with the very difficult problems 
connected with curvature in the growth of 
plants. This subject naturally fits on to the 
well-known work of the president and his illus- 
trious father, detailed in their volume on ‘ The 
Power of Movement in Plants,’ published in 
1880. 

Geography —the popular subject to which 
Section E is devoted —found an admirable 
president in Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, whose in- 
troductory discourse took the form of a survey 
over the wide field of geographical science. As 
the preparation of good maps is, or ought to be, 
a fundamental object of geography, much of 
the address was devoted to a history of the 
development of cartography—a subject handled 
with much learning, and illustrated by the 
exhibition of a fine collection of maps. This 
year the geographers secured the presence of 
Mrs. French Sheldon, who described her recent 
journey to Kilimanjaro and Lake Chala ; and 
of Mrs. Bishop, better known as Miss Isabella 
Bird, who read a substantial paper on her visit 
to the Bakhtiari country and the Karun river. 

The Rev. Prof. Cunningham, of King’s Col- 
lege, London, who presided over Section F— 
the section devoted to Economic Science and 
Statistics—took as the topic of his opening 
address ‘ Nationalism and Cosmopolitanism in 
Economics.’ Having given much consideration 
to the study of English industry and commerce 
in the past, his essay was naturally to a large 
extent historical. Still the great economic 
problems of the present day were by no means 
neglected in this section, for many of the mem- 
bers contributed papers discussing with ability 
some of the most vexed questions of the time. 
Mr. Forster Brown, the eminent engineer — 
who is the first authority on the coal-fields of 
South Wales, Monmouthshire, and the Forest 
of Dean—discussed anew the famous Coal Ques- 
tion, the section finding a subject of perennial 
interest in our national supply of fossil fuel. 

Over the Section of Mechanical Science (G) 
Mr. Forster Brown fitly and ably presided. 
Nothing could be more appropriate in a town 
like Cardiff than the selection of the recent 
advances and present position of mining engi- 
neering as the theme of his presidential dis- 
course. It is to be regretted that in mining 
machinery the advance has not been so marked 
as in other departments of engineering. The 
use of compressed air and of electricity has, 
however, been gaining ground of late years ; 
and it is in this direction that we must appa- 
rently look for future progress in mining. By 
the use of flameless explosives, electric safety- 
lamps, and means for readily laying the coal- 
dust, Mr. Brown is sanguine enough to believe 
that we shall probably be able to put an end to 
the disastrous explosions which too often occur 
in our fiery collieries. 

Sir E. J. Reed’s scheme for a tubular railway 
under the Channel, Mr. Preece’s description of 
the London-and-Paris telephone, and several 
other communications on subjects of general 
interest secured exceptional popularity for the 
meeting of the engineers. 

In Section H, the home of anthropology, the 
presidential seat was occupied with dignity by 
Prof. Max Miiller. Recalling the only meeting 
of the Association which he had ever attended, 
he had to go back as far as 1847, when he joined 
the assembled members at the invitation of 
Baron Bunsen, at that time Prussian minister 
in London. Notwithstanding all that has been 
done during this long interval, Prof. Miiller 
sees no reason to dissent from much that Bun- 
sen then submitted to the Association. Lan- 





guage he still regards as the special and original 
characteristic of man; whilst he refuses to 
admit that in the modern savage we have a 
representative of primitive man, or anything like 
an approach to his primal condition. It is, per- 
haps, wholesome that we should be occasionally 
reminded that the teaching of such men as Dar- 
win, Lubbock, Tylor, and Romanes has not yet 
carried conviction everywhere, as the younger 
school is apt to suppose, and that further evi- 
dence of development must still be sought in all 
directions. The president unquestionably did 
good service by renewing his protest against the 
confusion arising from regarding race and 
language as fundamentally connected. To speak 
of ‘‘an Aryan skull,” said the professor, ‘‘ would 
be as great a monstrosity as to speak of a doli- 
chocephalic language.” The basis of ethnological 
classification can never be found in any scheme 
of comparative philology. 

The Marquess of Bute, to whose interest in 
the Association so much of its success was due, 
took an active part in the work of the Anthro- 
pological Section, and contributed to it a very 
long and learned paper ‘On the Language of 
Teneriffe.’ 

In any chronicle of the week’s work of the 
Association a prominent place should be given 
to the two evening lectures, one by Prof. Miall 
‘On some Difficulties in the Life of Aquatic In- 
sects,’ the other by Prof. Riicker ‘On Electric 
Stress.” Both were admirably delivered and 
freely illustrated—a remark which may also be 
applied to the popular evening lecture to the 
townspeople, in which Prof. Silvanus Thomp- 
son explained the applications of electricity to 
mining. 

The next meeting of the Association will be 
held in Edinburgh, under the presidency of Sir 
Archibald Geikie, commencing on August 3rd, 
1892. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Pror. W. H. Hyvernat, of the Washington 
Catholic University, and Dr. Paul Muller 
Simonis, of Strasbourg, have in the press a 
volume on their travels in the Caucasus, 
Armenia, Kurdistan, and Mesopotamia. We 
have already published a notice by Prof. 
Hyvernat of the mission which he undertook 
for the French Government. The forthcoming 
volume, of nearly 600 pages, will contain 
210 illustrations of various kinds, and a map, 
in minute detail, of the countries the two 
travellers have visited, together with many 
new geographical items. There will also be 
an appendix on the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Armenia, and on the results obtained from 
them for the ancient history of the country, 
together with a catalogue of the inscriptions, 
amongst which are twenty-five hitherto quite 
unknown. Finally, there will be an essay on 
the identification of the geographical names of 
provinces and towns mentioned by Armenian 
geographers and historians with those given 
in Kiepert’s later map of Armenia. 

Prof. De Vit, author of the ‘Onomasticon’ 
now appearing as a sequel to his edition of 
Forcellini’s Latin dictionary, will publish 
shortly an historical work entitled ‘The Roman 
Province of the Ossola, or the Alpes Atrec- 
tianee.’ 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine publishes 
the third article on Britannic confederation by 
Mr. G. G. Chisholm, who deals on this occasion 
in a comprehensive and intelligent manner with 
the commerce of the British Empire. It is said 
that this series of articles is to be published in a 
separate form. 

Prof. Penck’s proposition to produce a map 
of the entire circuit of the world on the scale 
of 1: 1,000,000 has been cordially received by 
the geographers who recently met at Berne. An 
international committee has been formed to dis- 
cuss preliminary questions, and most of the 
civilized countries of the world are represented 
upon it. The English members are General 





James T. Walker, Sir Charles Wilson, Mr. J. 
Scott Keltie, and Mr. E. G. Ravenstein. ; 

The map of Zante in Petermann’s Mitteij. 
ungen illustrates another of those capital mono- 
graphs in which Prof. Partsch has laid down the 
results of personal research in the Ionian Islands 
It is based largely upon unpublished materials, 
supplemented in a considerable measure by the 
professor’s own surveys. 

The latest number of the Mittheilungen aug 
den Deutschen Schutzgebieten contains two excel. 
lent maps, one giving the results of recent 
exploration in the Hinterland of Cameroons 
and another illustrating Major von Wissmann’s 
recent expedition to the Kilimanjaro. 

The Mittheilungen of the Vienna Geographical 
Society publishes a paper by R. F. Kaindl on 
the ‘‘ Besiedelung ” or colonization of the Buko- 
vina, in which the progress of population, agri- 
culture, and industry is dealt with in a highly 
interesting manner. When Austria took posses- 
sion of this East European ‘‘ Buckinghamshire ” 
its three towns and 229 village communities 
only numbered 75,000 inhabitants. In 1880 
there were seventeen towns and 335 villages, 
with 571,671 inhabitants. This increase was 
due in part to immigration, but in the main 
to an excess of births over deaths. Equally 
marked has been the increase of the cultivated 
area. 





THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. Loneman’s list includes Prof. Tyn- 
dall’s ‘Fragments of Science,’—a new part of 
“* Rivington’s Course of Building Construction”: 
Part IV. ‘Calculations for Structures,’—‘ An 
Introduction to Human Physiology,’ by Dr. 
A. D. Waiss., of St. Mary’s Hospital, — 
‘Elements of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics,’ by Mr. C. E. A. Semple,—a trans- 
lation of Prof. Lothar Meyer’s ‘Outlines of 
Theoretical Chemistry,’ and one of Prof. 
Mendeléeft’s ‘Principles of Chemistry,'—‘ The 
Dynamics of Rotation,’ by Prof. A. M. 
Worthington,—and ‘Solutions,’ being an English 
translation, by M. M. Pattison Muir, of Book 
IV. Vol. I. of the second edition of Prof. 
Ostwald’s ‘ Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Chemie.’ 

Messrs. L. Reeve & Co. have in preparation 
a new work on the British fungi Phycomicetes 
and Ustilaginexe, by Mr. George Massee ; a work 
on the British Hemiptera Heteroptera, by Mr. 
Edward Saunders, F.L.S.; a new work on the 
Lepidoptera of the British Islands, by Mr. 
Charles G. Barrett, F.Ent.S. ; and a new work on 
the physiology of the Invertebrata, by Dr. A. B. 
Griffiths, F.R.S.E., F.C.S. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Wep. Entomological, 7. 








Science Gossip. 


Ir may be remembered that in the spring of 


1888 Prof. Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., gave two lec- 
tures on lightning conductors to the Society of 
Arts, in which he promulgated several revolu- 
tionary views on the subject and supported 
them by a series of direct experiments with 
Leyden jars. The experiments also branched 
off into a study of electric waves, a subject 
which was being simultaneously worked at in 
Germany by Hertz. At the British Association 
meeting in Bath that same year Prof. Lodge’s 
views were good-naturedly controverted by Mr. 
W. H. Preece, partly for the purpose of raising 
a discussion, and partly because some of these 
were rather startling. Since then a more com- 
plete communication from Prof. Lodge to the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers and to many 
scientific periodicals, as well as a recent paper 
read before the Royal Society, are generally 
held to have fairly substantiated the new views, 
and during the present year Prof. Lodge has 
been engaged in welding together the principal 
portions of all this literature with sundry addi- 
tions. Messrs. Whittaker & Co. propose to 
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jssue it as a large volume of their ‘“‘ Specialist’s 
Series” in the course of the present autumn. 

Messrs. Macmiiian & Co. have in the press 
and hope to publish in the course of the autumn 
a series of popular sketches in the history of 
astronomy from the earliest time to the present 
day, by Prof. Lodge. The volume, which will 
be fully illustrated, will bear the title ‘ Pioneers 
of Science,’ and will contain the substance of 
three courses of lectures on astronomical bio- 
graphy. 

TurovucHout September, Jupiter continues 
the only planet visible in the evening. He is 
in the constellation Aquarius, and by the 
middle of the month will pass the meridian 
about eleven o’clock. The planet itself is always 
an exceedingly interesting object of study; but 
an American observation has lately directed 
special attention to the satellites, particularly 
to the first. Last year Mr. Barnard, whilst 
observing Jupiter, under very favourable cir- 
cumstances, with the 12-inch telescope at the 

t Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton, 
noticed that that satellite, during its transit 
over the planet’s disc on the 8th of September, 
presented the appearance, under high powers, 
of a close double star, the apparent components 
being in a line nearly vertical to the belts. 
Mr. Burnham’s attention being called to the 
phenomenon, he also saw it distinctly, and the 
only explanations possible seem to be either 
that it was due to a white belt on the satellite 
parallel to the belts of Jupiter, or that the 
satellite is really double. Mr. Barnard hopes 
that all who are possessed of powerful tele- 
scopes will examine the satellite during its 
transits this year (a very favourable one will 
occur soon after midnight on the 6th prox.) for 
the purpose of obtaining further light on this 
interesting phenomenon. 

ANOTHER small planet(No. 312) was discovered 
by Dr. J. Palisa at Vienna on the night of the 
14th inst. 

Tue seventy-fourth annual meeting of the 
Swiss Naturforschende Gesellschaft was held 
at Freiburg on August 19th and 20th. 








FINE ARTS 


—or— 


Japanese Pottery, with Notes deseribing the 
Thoughts and Subjects employed in its De- 
coration and Illustrations from Examples in 
the Bowes Collection. By J. L. Bowes. 
(Liverpool, Howell.) 

A Vindication of the Decorated Pottery of 
Japan, Illustrated. (Privately printed.) 

Over no development of art manufacture 

has there been more acrimonious discussion 

than that of which Mr. Bowes is an in- 
defatigable, if not infallible or perfectly 
judicious prophet. He has shared the 
fate of other prophets; and his book 
is an example of the troubles of connois- 
seurship, for it has provoked more than 
one severe, and at least one decidedly dis- 
courteous assault on the author, who—soon 
after his antagonists opened fire—announced 

a rejoinder, that has at length reached us 

in the form of a tract styled ‘A Vindication 

of the Decorated Pottery of Japan.’ 

The title is awkward, because not the 
“pots,” but Mr. Bowes’s book upon them, 
have been attacked; but he has judiciously 
adopted a dignified and temperate tone in 
what is practically his defence, not of the 
pottery, but of himself against a hyper- 
critical censor, who had originally gone out 
of his way to attack Mr. Bowes in a manner 
which, to say the least of it, is to be regretted, 
and to which Mr. Bowes himself is amply 
Justified in applying the term “‘unbecoming.” 





No doubt Mr. Bowes, to use the phrases of 
his angry critic, ‘‘blundered” in some 
cases, and here and there, at least, is ‘‘ un- 
reliable”; but ‘‘quite ridiculous in their 
absurdity” is an epithet a little strong to 
apply to one’s antagonist’s opinions, while 
to speak of his ‘mendacity,” ‘‘ lament- 
able lack of material,” and of the ‘“ poverty 
of his collection” is a little unjust to a 
collector whose gravest faults are collecting 
‘pots’ with a partial lack of omniscience, 
knowing something of art proper, and buy- 
ing freely, if not always, from an antiquary’s 
point of view, wisely. 

The fact is Mr. Bowes has been taken 
rather too seriously by his critics. Our know- 
ledge of Japanese decorative craftsmanship 


(there is no other sort of art) is still not a | 


little confused, and it is very far indeed 
from being exhaustive. It is slowly dawn- 
ing upon the minds of European, and also 
American, critics that various theories, and 
some chronologies, founded upon the dicta 
of certain natives of Japan living in Europe, 
and at one time much consulted about the 


decorative art of their country, are not to | 
be implicitly trusted, and that some of the | 


said natives have—whether through ignor- 
ance or vanity matters little—misled our 


professors and amateurs by talking authori- | 
tatively about that of which they knew little. | 


To bea native of Japan does not make a 
man an infallible archeologist, still less 
does it qualify him to be an art critic, 
although much depends upon the art value 
of Japanese examples, while their historical 
relationships are by no means settled to the 
satisfaction of everybody. Doubtless so much 
has been learnt of late years about the 
latter that, notwithstanding much empiri- 
cism, our gains are really prodigious. 

To enter upon the controversy between Mr. 
Bowes and his assailants would, of course, 
be far beyond what our limits will allow. 
No doubt his collection is not exhaustive, but, 
as he never asserted it was, it is a little hard 
to blame him for its deficiencies. 
it be said to be free of commonplace, if not 


doubtful examples, admitted, it is evident, for | 
their grace, vigour, and beauty rather than | 


because they are exceedingly rare or of great 
antiquity. Equally, no doubt, is it true that 
the owner, enraptured by his own pursuit, is 
not always rigidly critical, while it cannot 


be denied that he has sometimes failed to | 


obtain for his historical notes the best 
native or even the best English autho- 
rities, such as Mr. Franks. Here and 
there he has candidly confessed his lack of 
knowledge, and it would have been really 
not a little absurd on his part to say, as 
one of his critics avers he did, that the 
Japanese prefer Raku bowls to drink tea 
from ‘‘ because they impart a delicate fla- 
your to the tea.”” The truth is our author 
merely said that a certain glaze laid on Raku 
ware in a ‘‘considerable body” is pleasant 


to the drinker, and ‘‘to his mind imparts a | 
delicate flavour to the tea when it is drunk | 
This is a very different | 


out of the cup.” 
thing from saying that Mr. Bowes thought 


it did, and of course justifies no such accusa- | 


tion as that made. Many other imputations 


against the book turn on matters of taste and | 


hardly admit discussion, least of all in the 
acrimonious tone adopted by the archeo- 
logists who have fallen foul of Mr. Bowes. 
We are bound to say this because the 


Nor can. 


| 


Athen m has never taken Mr. Bowes for a 
great uuthority on Japanese art-history. 
|The book, with its 162 pages copiously 
interspersed with cuts, and comprising a 
| very large proportion of white spaces, 
| does not contain more than 95 solidly filled 
| pages—quite insufficient for a serious 
| history of Japanese decorative ceramic art, 

which, accordingly, it could not pretend to 
| be; and more than 300 following pages, 
/and all the illustrations, brilliant with 
| beautiful colours and gold, are devoted 
| to descriptions of ‘‘ Examples of Pottery in 
the Bowes Collection,” about which we have 
already read much in former publications of 
the energetic owner. The reader will recog- 
nize the nature, purpose, and limits of this 
book, and form his own opinion of the for- 
bearance of those who have fallen upon Mr. 
Bowes. His illustrations are indeed first 
rate, if a little too hard to be quite impec- 
cable. A large proportion of the specimens 
depicted are already known to students of 
‘The Keramic Art of Japan,’ a sumptuous 
work in which Mr. Bowes had a leading 
hand, and to which the attention of our 
readers has already been called. 

While pointing out errors in the history 
of his possessions, Mr. Bowes’s censors 
have failed to notice that his chief object 
is to promote a taste for the brilliant art 
and high technical skill of the Japanese 
‘potters and painters. Accordingly, he laid 

comparatively little weight upon certain 
relatively rude examples of rather high 
antiquity, dearer to antiquaries than half 
the more beautiful specimens mankind at 
large rejoices in. The more ancient and 
rude, often uncouth and downright ugly, 
instances of what are here called Unde- 
corated wares were plainly enough not 





the leading subjects of a book like 
Mr. Bowes’s, and in his ‘ Vindication’ 
he has a right to call attention to 


this circumstance, while he urges that 
some of the charges brought against him 
fail when put to the test of renewed study 
| and searching examination, not founded on 
photographic prints, which are useless in 
respect of that highly important element the 
' glazes of his wares. 
| He divides the subjects of his studies into 
| the Undecorated, Decorated, and Modern 
wares. The last includes the so-called ‘ Ex- 
port” pottery, made by modern hands for 
sale abroad, but not on that account alone 
valueless. The first are the so-called chajin 
| wares ; the second is of the sort we all 
| admire for its richness of colour, its sump- 
| tuoes glazing, its splendid and able em- 
ployment of gold, its finished surface 
| and form; the third class is recogniz- 
able by everybody, and vulgar and trivial 
examples of it are very bad indeed. This 
| classification is, for Mr. Bowes’s purpose, 
decidedly good, if not the best, and, for 
the present at least, it is undoubtedly the 
most convenient. Upon how the articles are 
arranged much of the value of Mr. Bowes’s 
book depends. 

The history of the ceramic manufacture 
of the Island Empire is full of surprises 
‘for which we must refer the reader to 
the book, as well as to more _ recon- 
‘dite authorities. It is, as we have said 
on former occasions, by no means so 
ancient as European observers have accus- 
tomed themselves to think, and far less 
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ancient than that form of Chinese art of 
which it is the most vigorous and idio- 
syncratic offspring. Its relations to Corea 
are well known. One of the most striking 
facts in its history is that so few names 
of eminent designers and decorators of 
pottery of the most admired schools are 
recorded. As with the masters of medieval 
sculpture in stone and brass, and the painters 
in glass of the same epoch, so it was with 
the craftsmen of Satsuma; their works, 
which all the world admires, are generally 
unsigned, or simply marked with the stamps 
(which are analogous to the cartouches of 
the ancient Egyptian princes) or seals of 
their patrons. Hardly a piece turned 
out by the factory of the princes of 
Satsuma bears the name of its pro- 
ducer; a few comparatively modern ex- 
ceptions only affirm the rule. The finer and 
older pieces are nameless. The wares of 
Hizen and Kioto, which have been familiar 
to Europe for a much longer time than those 
of the Satsuma workshops, and which are 
of a peculiarly masculine style, are more 
frequently signed, and various names are 
known. 

Oftheseschools, Mr. Bowes enthusiastically 
asserts, ‘‘there were individual potters whose 
reputation, and the fame of the wares they 
made, will live for ever.”? Could he have 
said more for Raphael, Correggio, or Rem- 
brandt? Of the great men in question, one 
of the most important is Nonomura Niusei, 
who, early in the seventeenth century, de- 
corated wares at Kioto; next ranks Gonza- 
yemon, a Hizen potter who went to Kaga 
and there founded a manufactory which has 
spread its name to the ends of the earth. 
So truly representative is Hizen ware that in 
the seventeenth century in Holland (whence 
nearly all our knowledge of Japanese art 
was obtained), in England a little later, 
and even to the present day, it has been 
accepted as the only Japanese pottery, as 
if, when its branches were included, the 
wares of Kaga and Nishiki and the 
Kakiyemon variety, there were no other. 
Of course this is the sort of ware of which 
modern commercial demands have called 
forth countless imitations, made for exporta- 
tion. The potters of Arita have done much, 
and vilely, in the way of copying the Hizen 
ware of older days. Curiously enough the ad- 
mired Crown Derby ware, which a century 
ago was the popular version of a certain 
class of Hizen, and is one of the worst 
formed and most inharmoniously coloured of 
Western travesties of Oriental design, had a 
long reign because it reminded the amateurs 
of this country of the real Old Japan ceramic 
art. 

In his summaries of each class of 
pottery Mr. Bowes divides his historical 
matter, descriptions, and other details 
according to the kilns, great and small, 
whence the pottery came. These sections are 
followed by a series of groups arranged 
chronologically, from the most curious if 
unbeautiful prehistoric ware exhumed from 
the shell-mounds of Omori and Okadaira, 
which have a marked likeness to prehistoric 
pottery found from Mexico to India, and 
attest the existence of man in very rudi- 
mentary stages of culture, exercising primi- 
tive modes of decoration with rude tools and 
stamps, imprints from basket work and the 
like, while showing not the least sign of 





having been made upon that seemingly most 


ancient machine, the universally known 
potter’s wheel. They were undoubtedly 
constructed d la mode de Robinson Crusoe, 
7.e., by the hand alone, of clay hand-kneaded 
and built up, and carefully dried in the sun. 
So close is the likeness of these widely dis- 
tributed relics that, when placed side by side, 
it is difficult to distinguish the rude wares of 
Mexico from those of Japan—those of oldest 
Egypt and Libya from fragments found 
in Denmark. Nearly every island in the 
Mediterranean, from ample Sardinia (whence 
many great curiosities of this nature have 
come) to the least of the Cyclades, has fur- 
nished instances, which at first were 
ascribed, of course, to the Phoenicians. They 
are the artistic analogue’ of those uncouth 
sculptures from the Easter Islands in the 
Pacific, which cannot be said to adorn the 
colonnade of the British Museum. Like 
they may be, but readers must not from 
that fact infer these relics were everywhere 
made 
Just at the selfsame beat of Time’s wide wings. 








THE BRITISH ARCHXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT YORK. 
1. 

On Tuesday, the 18th inst., the city of 
York was perambulated by a large party, 
and a considerable number of churches 
visited ; among them that of All Saints, 
North Street, of which Mr. E. P. L. Brock, 
honorary secretary, described the principal 
features, and laid down the general rule that 
while in towns of Norman origin only one 
church for a large parish was established, in 
Saxon towns, such as Lincoln and York, many 
churches and small parishes were always met 
with. There were about thirty-two churches, 
for example, in York when Henry VIII.’s 
Government passed an Act to consolidate those 
which had the slenderest endowment. The 
fine stained-glass windows here and in other 
churches which were visited proved a great 
source of interest and attraction to the party. 
It was stated that the dilapidated condition of 
many of these windows is due quite as much to 
the decay of the lead-work as to the wanton 
destruction of Reformers and Parliamentarians. 
The tower of ‘‘St. Mary Bishophill Junior,” 
another place of visit, indicates Saxon work of 
two periods, the lower part showing stones laid 
obliquely in courses alternating with the usual 
squared ashlar, and interspersed here and 
there with Roman tiles from some adjacent 
villa. This Mr. Brock attributes to the age of 
Paulinus, and compares it with some of the 
work found in the fragment of that prelate’s 
church in the Cathedral crypt. The upper part 
of the tower has the usual round-headed window 
with two lights divided by a baluster shaft. 
This massive tower, with its circular-headed 
arch leading into the nave, is constructed of 
large stones, some of which indicate, by their 
lewis-holes of Roman character, that they have 
been obtained from far older sites. The Roman 
antiquities in the museum of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society were then visited, and 
Canon Raine showed the visitors the most im- 
portant objects which it contains. The large 
variety of the Roman modes of interment is 
here worthy of notice, among them being leaden 
coffins enclosed in stone sarcophagi, stone cists, 
and a kind of pent-house constructed of large 
tiles with flanged borders, leaning towards each 
other in pairs, moulded to fit each other and 
to receive a curved ridge tile along the upper 
line. The museum is rich in the varied relics 
of the occupants of these graves. Among mis- 
cellaneous remains of subsequent periods is a 
Saxon font with grotesque faces and an arcade 





; of circular-headed arches carved upon it. There 


is also a Saxon gravestone inscribed Hes 


| PERSONA -++, where the round ¢, with long pro- 


jecting cross-bar reaching to and touching the 
following letters L and Rr, deserves the notice 
of our palsographers. In another building 
devoted to ethnology, are preserved some re. 
markable coffins hollowed out of trees and 
covered with lids, found silted up in the bed 
of the river Ouse near Selby. One skeleton 
that of a female, indicates that trepanning had 
been practised at the summit of the head cloge 
to the juncture of the sutures, 

The Multangular Tower ; the churches of St, 
Michael, Spurriergate ; St. Mary, Castlegate ; 
All-Saints-on-the-Pavement, and St. Marti 
Carey Street ; the Castle, and the old houses 
in Parliament Street were included in the pro. 
gramme ; and the Mexican and Peruvian anti- 
quities and local fossils contained in the museum 
of Mr. James Backhouse at Acomb were visited 
and inspected before the party met at the Guild. 
hall in the evening, where two papers were read 
to a large audience: (1) by br. J. 8. Phené, 
on ‘Constantine’; (2) by Mr. C. Lynam, upon 
‘ Earthworks of Early Date in Staffordshire.’ 

Two days out of the six officially appointed 
for the York Congress having been consumed 
in investigating the city and precincts, the 
members on Wednesday, the 19th inst., pro- 
ceeded to Knaresborough to view the castle 
and church. Most of the visitors were led 
away from strictly following the programme, 
and took the church, from its proximity 
to the station, first in order; but the more 
orthodox wended their way to the castle, 
and after enjoying the beautiful view of the 
river, bridge, and town from the grounds, in- 
spected the dungeon and guard-room, where, 
faute de mieux, an enterprising young woman 
guide, armed. with the long staff which is said 
to have belonged to the celebrated ‘‘ Blind Jack 
of Knaresborough,” led the party round to see 
the show parts, and pointed out the peculiarities 
of the architecture, the man-traps, iron and 
stone cannon balls, and a fifteenth century 
chest, which she asserted had once formed part 
of William the Conqueror’s effects. Meanwhile 
the other section of the party had made its i 
to the church, where it was met by Mr. Basil T. 
Woodd, J.P., who gave a short sketch of the 
history of the edifice. This was first mentioned 
in 1114, when it belonged to Nostel Priory, near 
Wakefield ; in 1220 it became the property of 
Walter de Gray, Archbishop of York ; in 1318 
it was burnt by the Scotch, and the only part 
which remained was the base of the tower. 
The first church was cruciform, and probably 
constructed of wood thatched with straw, for 
charred timber and straw were found in the roof 
not long ago. 

The party left early in the afternoon for 
Boroughbridge, where they were met by Mr. 
A. S. Lawson, J.P., and Mr. A. D. H. Leadman, 
F.S.A., who pointed out the bridge over the 
river Ure as the site of a battle between 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, leading the barons, 
and Edward II. on March 16th, 1322, which 
resulted in the disastrous defeat of the rebels. 
The ill-fated earl took refuge in the old church, 
but in spite of the sacred immunity of sanctuary 
he was dragged out, stripped of his armour, 
taken to Pontefract, and beheaded. The ‘‘Devil’s 
Arrows,” in fields near the town, were of great 
interest. They are sharp and tall monoliths, 
deeply scored with vertical grooves, which it 1s 
believed are the result of weathering, but this 
requires proof ; they are probably due, in the first 





place at any rate, to artificial treatment. In 1694 
there were no fewer than seven of these fine 
prehistoric relics; the number is now reduced 
' to three. The legend of the devil shooting 
_ these stones at Aldborough from How Hill, near 
Fountains Abbey, was adduced ; but Mr. Lead- 

man, who read some notes on the spot, inclines 
' to believe that they formed part of a temple or- 
' ginally erected to the worship of the sun. Later 
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on the members visited the site of Isurium to 
inspect the old market cross, the Roman walls, 
and the Roman tessellated pavement in a cottage 
where it does duty to this day as a good floor for 
awashhouse. ‘Sitc transit gloria. 

The church at Aldborough proved to be 
of interest chiefly on account of the much- 
weathered bas-relief of Mercury, now built into 
the outside of the vestry wall, and supposed to 
have come from an adjacent Roman temple. Of 
the practice of thus treating effigies of Roman 
deities we shall have something to say later on. 
The museum, which is full of Roman antiquities, 
chiefly fictilia, bronze and stone relics, and 
coins, detained the party for some time examin- 
ing the contents, which seem to include several 
typical specimens not found elsewhere. The 
church was next visited by several members to 
inspect the sculptured stones, of great antiquity, 
which are preserved there, before returning to 
York for the evening meeting. On this occasion 
three papers were read. One by Mr. J. S. 
Rowntree was called ‘Memorials of an Ancient 
House in York,’ the house inhabited by the 
Herbert family in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Here Charles I. spent some time in 
1639, for the house then occupied by Roger 
Jaques, Lord Mayor of York, was sufficiently 
commodious to enable him to entertain the 
king and his whole court and retinue at 
dinner. The paper concluded with some notices 
of the ‘‘Mayne bread” for which York had 
previously been celebrated; but notwithstand- 
ing royal patronage its consumption fell out 
of fashion in favour of ‘‘spiced cake,” and 
in the first half of the seventeenth century 
York not only ceased to make ‘‘ Mayne bread,” 
but forgot the receipt for making it, and the 
composition of it is now a matter of conjecture. 
The second paper was read by Mr. W. de 
Gray Birch, F.S.A., honorary secretary, in the 
absence of Mr. MacGuire, town clerk, ‘ On the 
Official Insignia of York.’ Among these the 
most curious are the sword given by the Em- 
peror Sigismund to the Corporation in 1439, 
and the cap of maintenance worn by the sword- 
bearer of the Lord Mayor during services in 
the Cathedral and on all other public occasions. 
Mr. MacMichael contributed the third paper, 
“On the Horn of Ulphus,’ which belongs to the 
Cathedral authorities, a fine relic of great 
antiquity connected with the tenure of land. 
It was restored to the Cathedral by Henry, Lord 
Fairfax, into whose hands it had fallen. 

Thursday’s programme included the chief 
incident of the meeting, a visit to Ripon 
Cathedral and Fountains Abbey. At the former 
place the Dean, Dr. Fremantle, exhibited the 
ancient plate, and presented two of the medals, 
which had been struck in commemoration of 
the millenary of the city, to the secretary of 
the Association. The crypt of St. Wilfrid, into 
which several members penetrated, and the early 
windows in the north wall of the nave, which 
show what the twelfth century work in this 
part consisted of, were the principal objects of 
attraction to the party, which was conducted over 
the edifice by the Rev. S. Reed, the Precentor, 
who described the history, and Mr. C. Lynam 
afterwards explained the architectural features. 
At Fountains Abbey, to which the party then 
drove in carriages, the Marquess of Ripon, 
president, had prepared a hearty reception, 
and Mr. E. P. L. Brock spent considerable 
time in describing the details of the building, 
which had already formed the subject of an 
exhaustive paper by Mr. Gordon M. Hills, 
formerly treasurer of the Association, in the Col- 
lectanea Antiqua of the Association. Mr. Brock 
differs from certain antiquaries in the identifica- 
tion of some of the rooms of this important 
edifice, the uses of which not only Mr. Hills, bat 
Walcott, Sharpe, and many other archeologists 
have taken pains to investigate. 

e evening meeting, which was held on the 
Teturn to headquarters, was devoted to a lengthy 
paper by Mr. C. H. Compton on the historical 





features of ‘Rievaulx Abbey,’ treating the 
question of exact date of its foundation with 
much research, and to a second paper by 
Mr. W. de Gray Birch, on ‘Some An- 
cient Gods of Britain.’ After enumerating 
a long list of the principal deities whose 
names and titles are commemorated upon 
ancient sculptured stones, mention was made 
of the practice by early Christian missionaries 
of building up bas-reliefs in church walls, as at 
Croft, Torksey, Aldborough, and many other 
places, where it was not politic to destroy them. 
It would be interesting to know, Mr. Birch 
said, how frequently the figures of Romano- 
British deities had been thus preserved by the 
builders of the earliest churches in England. 
There could be no doubt that when the tide of 
Christianity broke over the land, and the neces- 
sity of procuring suitable places for the practice 
of the new ceremonies with which it was 
attended, at the least cost and with the smallest 
amount of change, arose, there must have been, 
in most of the temples and worshipping places 
of the pagans, various effigies, statues, and 
sculptures in relief of the local genius, more or 
less carefully executed. For these some amount 
of veneration still lingered among the older, 
less easily converted members of the com- 
munity, who, while outwardly influenced by the 
changed opinion of the majority, were still 
hankering after a return to the old paths and 
actuated in some degree by a desire to preserve 
some favourite piece of wreckage from the general 
upheaval. It is not unlikely that it was in 
deference to them—perhaps even with a desire 
to propitiate them—that the preachers of the 
new faith found it not incompatible with the 
doctrines which they had brought with them to 
tolerate, or at any rate not to initiate the de- 
struction of, at least the less objectionable of 
such images as were held in especial sanctity on 
the spot, lest irritation deepening into anger, 
and lukewarmness into opposition, might retard 
or jeopardize the spreading growth of the foreign 
seed then being sown broadcast throughout the 
land. The pathetic poem addressed to ‘‘ Secret 
Manes,” which is found on a cippus at York, 
written by Q. Corellius Fortis, in memory of 
his young daughter, Corellia Optata, was quoted, 
as perhaps appearing to shed a ray of hope 
beyond the grave —one might almost imagine 
he had at least some acquaintance with the 
dogma of Christian belief :— 


Secreti Manes, qui regna Acherusia Ditis 
Incolitis, quos parva petunt post lumina vite 
Exiguus cinis et simulacrum corporis umbra, 
Insontis gnate genitor, spe captus iniqua, 
Supremum hunc nate miserandus defleo finem. 


Friday, the 21st, was devoted to a visit to 
another fine ruin of the Cistercian order of archi- 
tecture, the Abbey of Rievaulx, which is quite as 
interesting as Fountains, but suffering from want 
of careful vigilance in preventing the crumbling 
away of upper walling and the gradual encroach- 
ments of vegetation on various sides. If this 
ancient building could be cleared of the super- 
jacent earth, and the site rendered neater, it 
would vie with Fountains in every respect. The 
Rev. Dr. Cox conducted the party over the 
ruins, and by the aid of a large plan pointed 
out the principal details. He hopes to prevail 
upon the owner, the Earl of Feversham, to 
carry out some sadly needed repairs, and con- 
siders that the excavation of the site of the 
Chapter House would yield valuable results. 
Want of punctual attention to the time set 
forth by Mr. Birch on the programme com- 
pletely destroyed whatever chance there might 
have been of paying a visit to Byland Abbey, 
a few miles distant, and the members lingered 
long at Rievaulx, evidently loth to quit so 
attractive a scene. 

In the afternoon the remains of Helmsley 
Castle were examined, also under the guidance 
of Dr. Cox, to whom a formal acknowledg- 
ment of thanks was conveyed before the party 
returned to York for the evening meeting. Two 
papers were read. The first was by Mr. J. P. 





Pritchett, on ‘The Percy Family in Yorkshire,’ 
which he compared and contrasted with that of 
Neville ; and he mentioned several points in 
the pedigrees and biographical notices of some 
of the more prominent members. The second 
paper, by Dr. Eastwood, was upon ‘ York 
as an Early Centre of Life and Learning.’ In 
this the reader pointed out the derivation 
of the name of York, not from Eboracum, 
but from Lure-wick—the town on _ the 
Eure or Ure; the present name of the river 
at York being Ouse, while the older name 
is still retained on the same water a little dis- 
tance off. He also traced the condition of the 
city, the main roads converging on it from dif- 
ferent parts, and the historical events of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, and. gave short 
notices of the principal personages, as Beda, 
Czedmon, Paulinus, and Oswald, who contributed 
to place York in a leading position with regard 
to evangelization and the spread of learning 
throughout Europe. 

Saturday, the closing day of the Congress, was 
devoted to an inspection of the abbey church of 
Selby, where extensive restoration is unhappilyin 
progress under direction of Mr. J. O. Scott. The 
vicar, the Rev. A. G. Tweedie, and Mr. Pritchett 
pointed out the different parts of antiquarian 
interest, and the Norman arches and piers of 
various styles of ornamentation were of great 
attraction. The tomb-slab of Abbot Alexander, 
1214, which had been found in 1867 in excavat- 
ing the foundations in front of the south door, 
was attentively examined. Thereare here some 
incised sepulchral slabs to the memory of several 
abbots who flourished in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. Foundations have been met 
with of an apsidal chancel with apsidal chapels 
opening eastward out of the transepts. A con- 
siderable portion of the original ‘‘ Jesse” 
window at the east end has been dis- 
covered and will be replaced. At Howden, the 
next point of visitation, the vicar, the Rev. 
W. Hutchinson, read a paper on the collegiate 
church, a great part of which has been allowed 
to fall into hopeless ruin. At the closing 
meeting a paper was read on the ‘Monumental 
Brasses of the Archbishops of York,’ by Mr. A. 
Oliver, viz., those of Grenfeld, 1315 ; Waldby, 
1397; and Harsnet, 1631 ; and notes on ‘Two 
Famous Judges,’ Sir Thomas Twisden and Sir 
Christopher Turnor, by Mr. J. Wilkinson. The 
Congress separated after several expressions of 
thanks to those who had contributed towards 
the success of the undertaking, especially to 
Canon Raine, who as chairman of the evening 
meetings throughout the week had materially 
assisted the deliberations of the society. Several 
members, however, availed themselves of a kind 
invitation by the Scarborough Philosophical 
and Archeological Society to a conversazione 
at the Society’s museum on Monday, the 24th 
inst., after which the party finally broke up. 

The memorable points in this Congress are 
the Roman remains in York Museum and at 
Aldborough, the minsters of York and Ripon, 
and the abbeys of Fountains and Rievaulx. With 
such a rich and varied programme the forty- 
eighth Congress of the Association may be pro- 
nounced to have been one of the best recorded 
in the annals of the Association. 





CAMBRIAN ARCHZOLOGISTS IN IRELAND. 

OF all the inducements held out to the mem- 
bers of the Cambrian Archeological Association 
to visit Kerry in response to the cordial invi- 
tation of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, none was stronger than the knowledge 
of the rare opportunity that would be afforded 
of instituting a comparison between the early 
Christian antiquities of the two countries. The 
intimate connexion that must have existed be- 
tween the southern portions of Ireland and of 
Wales between the fifth and eleventh centuries 
is amply proved by the similarity of the ancient 
structures and monuments found on both sides 
of the Irish Channel. The question whether 
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Christianity first took root in Ireland and then 
spread to Wales, or vice versa, is a most diffi- 
cult one, owing to the scantiness of historical 
documents relating to this period. It may 
perhaps never be finally settled, yet our know- 
ledge is certain to be greatly extended by the 
results attained by the most recent researches 
in the domains of archeology, philology, hagio- 
logy, ethnology, and comparative mythology. 

rof. J. Rhys’s presidential address on the 
‘Early Irish Conquests of Wales and Dum- 
nonia,’ delivered at Killarney on the evening 
of Wednesday, the 12th of August, will be, 
when printed, a most important contribution to 
the literature of the subject, and not less fertile 
in brilliant guesses and suggestive material, 
opening up new lines of thought for future 
workers, than his ‘‘ Hibbert Lectures” or his 
‘Studies in Arthurian Legend.’ For the 
archeologist anxious to extend his knowledge 
of the early Christian antiquities of Ireland no 
better centre could have been selected than 
Dingle, which was visited on August 13th and 
14th ; for the western promontory of Kerry, in 
which it is situated, covered by the barony of 
Corkaguiny, is extraordinarily rich in ancient 
remains of every kind, it being scarcely possible 
to walk half a mile in any direction without 
coming across one or more stone forts, beehive 
cells, killeens, stone-roofed oratories, churches, 
Ogam inscribed pillars, and an endless variety 
of other relics of a past age. At Fahan (three 
miles south-west of Ventry and seven miles 
from Dingle), to which an excursion was made 
on August 14th by those of the party who were 
not sufficiently adventurous to attempt the sea 
voyage to Skellig Michael, is the stone fortress 
of Dunbeg* and a marvellous assemblage of bee- 
hive cells or ‘‘clochauns.” Here the pagan 
style of architecture already existing in Ireland 
at the time of the introduction of Christianity 
could be studied with advantage. 

Nothing so perfect or so extensive as the 
‘“*City of Fahan” is to be seen in Wales, 
although there are forts and dwellings con- 
structed in a similar manner at Tre’r Ceiri, in 
Carnarvonshire, and elsewhere. What the 
earliest Welsh churches were like we have no 
means of knowing, since they have all dis- 
appeared. In Ireland, however, ecclesiastical 
buildings still exist which, if not actually so old 
as the fifth or sixth century, are yet of the most 
primitive type, only differing from the pagan 
structures in being adapted to the requirements 
and ritual of the Christian community. A group 
of such buildings is to be seen perched like an 
eagle’s nest almost on the summit of Skellig 
Michael, a rocky island off the coast of Kerry, 
eight miles west of Bolus Head, exposed to the 
full fury of the wild Atlantic, and only to be 
approached by boats in the finest weather. The 
preservation of this early Celtic monastic settle- 
ment is due in a great measure to the inacces- 
sibility of its situation. Its immunity from the 
risk of destruction is, however, not likely to 
last much longer, for on the occasion of the 
visit of the Welsh and Irish archzeologists the 
Board of Works restorations were found to be ‘‘in 
full blast.””. A common mason was seen pulling 
down and building up different parts of the 
dry-built walls at his own sweet will, without 
superintendence of any kind. 


It is almost inconceivable that such a thing | 


should be allowed to go on. Not long ago Dr. 
Joseph Anderson uttered a strong protest in 
the Archeological Review against a similar piece 
of vandalism perpetrated by the Board of 
Works at Innis-Murray, and now Skellig 
Michael, after escaping the ravages of centuries, 
is being restored, or rather ‘‘ Grimthorped.” 
The monastic settlement on Skellig Michael 
consists of five very perfect beehive cells and 
one in ruins, together with two stone-roofed 
oratories, the monks’ graveyard, a large cross 
and several smaller rudely shaped sepulchral 





* See Lord Dunraven’s ‘ Notes on Irish Architecture,’ 
vol. i. p. 19. 








crosses, two wells, a small cell, and the ruins 
of a later church, the whole being surrounded 
with a massive stone wall. With the excep- 


; tion of the later church all the structures are 


dry-built. The only differences between these 
Christian cells and the pagan clochauns are 
that the interior is rectangular in plan instead 
of being round, and that in two cases a cross 
formed of white quartz pebbles is inserted above 
the doorway amongst the black slate stones of 
which the rest of the wall is composed. 

The oratories are rectangular in plan both 
inside and outside, having a door in one of the 
end walls and a window in the other opposite 
to it. A very full description of these remark- 
able remains will be found in Lord Dunraven’s 
‘Notes on Irish Architecture.’ 

At Kilmalkedar, five miles north-west of 
Dingle, the primitive Irish stone-roofed church 
is seen in a higher stage of development, 
the oratory of Gallerus, near that place, being, 
perhaps, the most perfect example of a building 
put together without cement in existence. It 
is an advance on the Skellig Michael oratories 
in having the stones both inside and outside 
dressed off to a regular curved batter instead 
of being left rough, and in having a round- 
headed east window instead of a square- 
headed aperture. The Hiberno-Romanesque 
church of Kilmalkedar exhibits another step in 
the development of the style which eventually 
culminated in Cormac’s Chapel on the Rock of 
Cashel. 

The inscribed monuments seen during the 
various excursions were quite as interesting to 
the Welsh archeologists in throwing light on 
the antiquities of their own country as the 
oratories. At Ballintaggart (or Priest’s Town), 
two miles south-east of Dingle, is a most 
wonderful collection of Ogam stones, still 
within the ancient burial-ground where they 
were originally placed. They are water-worn 
sandstone boulders, taken from the sea- 
beach, nine in number, and in some cases 
marked with incised crosses. The _burial- 
ground is called a ‘‘killeen,” and is only used 
now for the interment of unbaptized infants or 
suicides. There is no trace of a building of any 
kind. within the enclosure. These ‘‘killeens ” 
are common enough in the south of Ireland, and 
no doubt something of the same kind might be 
found in Wales if a proper search were to be 
made. 

At Dunloe, five miles west of Killarney, 

visited on August 12th, a rath cave was inspected, 
the roof stones of which were composed of Ogam 
stones, probably taken from a neighbouring 
killeen. 
. Of the later stones inscribed in Irish minus- 
cules, a fine example was seen at Kilmalkedar, 
having a nearly complete alphabet carved upon 
it. 

The chief difference to be noticed between 
the Ogam stones of Wales and those of Ireland 
is that the Welsh inscriptions are biliteral and 
bilingual, having a Latin translation of the 
epitaph side by side with the Celtic version, 
whereas the Irish examples have Ogams only. 
If the Ogam character was invented in the west 
of Ireland, the object of the Latin translation 
may have been to make the inscription intelli- 
gible to the Welsh, who would probably be, on 
this supposition, less familiar with the use of 
Ogams than Roman capitals. Many of the 
names which the Welsh archeologists saw on 
the Ogam monuments of Kerry they were 
already acquainted with in their own country, 
the one which occurs most frequently being 
MAQI DECCEDA, of which there is an instance 
at Ballintaggart. 

It is to be hoped that the brief notes here 
given are sufficient to show the many mutual 
advantages to be gained by more frequent inter- 
course between societies formed for pursuing 
the same objects in different parts of Great 
Britain. 

In returning to Wales the Cambrians took 





back with them the pleasantest reminiscences of 
the beautiful scenery of Kerry, its peculiarly 
prolific and interesting antiquities, and the man 
staunch friendships formed during a most enjoy- 
able fortnight spent in Ireland. 





THE SHRINE OF ST. MARGARET, DUNFERMLINE 


Ar the east end of the present abbey church 
of Dunfermline is the foundation of the Lad 
Chapel, which formed the extreme part of the 
extension begun in 1216. On the completion 
of this chapel the remains of St. Margaret 
(Queen) were removed there from the place 
before the rood altar where they had been de. 
posited in 1093, and enclosed with much 
pomp in a new sepulchre. Though exposed to 
the open air since the ruin of the sixteenth 
century, the great slab of Weardale marble 
with broad steps of the same on the east, south, 
and north, still remains, and is called the shrine 
of St. Margaret. During the recent visit of 
the Royal Archeological Institute Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite, F.S.A., discovered the meaning and 
arrangement of what remains, and gave the 
first reasonable explanation that has probably 
been supplied since the time of its demolition at 
the Reformation. The steps on the three sides 
were for the worshippers at the shrine to kneel 
upon. Against the west end of the slab would 
be the altar of St. Margaret ; there is no room 
for it between the slab and the east wall. On 
the surface of the massive slab, near the angles, 
are four depressions marking the places where 
four short pillars supported another slab above it, 
On that upper slab would rest the sbrine con- 
taining the remains of the saint, so that pilgrims 
might bow themselves beneath the very shrine 
itself. In the flat stone bench, forming part of 
the remaining structure of thesame Lady Chapel, 
immediately to the east of the shrine, are two 
circular and undrained depressions. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite, with much probability and ingenuity, 
conceived that these were for the offerings of 
the pilgrims as they passed round. This stone 
bench or shelf is sufficiently wide to admit of a 
case for other relics behind the circular depres- 
sions. Visitors to Dunfermline who remember 
this explanation will at once see its interesting 
appropriateness when visiting the shrine. Only 
recently experimental digging beneath the great 
slab and steps was made to the depth of eight 
feet to test if the remains of St. Margaret were 
there, and nothing was found. The fact is search 
was being made in exactly the wrong direction, 
for her relics lay above and not below the slab. 








Finte-Art Gossip, 

THE completion of Sir F. Leighton’s im- 
portant and, for him, large landscape of Clytie 
saluting the rising sun, marks an epoch in the 
painter’s art, although he is by no means un- 
accustomed to illustrate noble motives in design 
applied to landscape. In this case Phoebus is 
shining amid clouds which lie along a 
ridge of hills, and his splendour, issuing 
through a gap in the vapours, constitutes itself 
a veil of prodigious brightness, dazzling the eye 
and hiding all the forms on our left. Behind the 
massed clouds, the sun’s lustre, spreading over 
‘the firmament, changes its blueness into green, 
turquoise, and gold. It touches and glorifies 
the edges of a great rolling mass of white clouds, 
which, independent of the lower mass, takes the 
form of a great arch on our right. On the same 
side Clytie appears standing with upraised arms 
at the foot of an altar erected on a terrace of 
marble. She is absorbed by the rapture of adora- 
tion. The classic poetry of the design is unusual 
in this country. Technically speaking ‘ Clytie 
is extremely broad, effective, and rich in tone 
and colour. 


Tue death of Mr. Leonard Charles Wyon, of 
Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood—a capable 
artist in the profession in which his father and 
uncles were distinguished, medalist and seal en- 
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aver, and an old student of the Royal Aca- 
emy—is recorded as having occurred as above 
on the 20th inst., and in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age. : f 

Tae P.R.A.’s picture of the ‘ Hesperides,’ 
which we lately described, has been bought, 
we understand, by an Australian millionaire, 
put will not, it is hoped, be removed from 
Britain. 

Tue Continental Gallery, New Bond Street, 
was opened on Thursday, the 27th inst., with a 
collection of pictures of the Paris Salons. 


Tue excavations made by the Italian Govern- 
ment in the Hellenic and prehistoric necro- 
lises in the neighbourh of Syracuse have 
rought to light a large number of tombs and a 
{ quantity of grave-goods of various kinds, 
especially ornamented pottery of most primitive 
forms, bronzes (amongst which are swords 
dagger-shaped like those of Mycenze), and bone 
ornaments of a peculiar character. Some tombs 
were found with the entrance or dromos closed 
bya stone slab with ornamentation sculptured 
in relief in a strange exotic style, perhaps 
Pheenician. Butthe most suanbalie discovery 
now made here in Eastern Sicily is of earth- 
works and objects presenting the genuine 
Mycenzan type, which prove that the so-called 
Mycenzean culture extended tothisisland. Dr. 
Orsi, director of the works, is preparing his 
report for immediate publication. 

Messrs. Frost & Resp, of Bristol and Mar- 
garet Street, W., have sent us an artist’s _ 
with the remarque, of a plate etched by M. W. F. 
Boucher after Mr. W. Dendy Sadler’s picture 
called ‘ Uninvited Guests,’ sheriff's officers and 
an attorney serving a writ upon a spendthrift 
country gentleman while at table with his guests 
ina garden, which we described when reviewing 
the Academy of this year. The etching, though 
a little flat and hard, and somewhat spotty in 
rendering an original which did not exceed in 
richness, softness, and breadth of colour and 
tone, is a highly successful reproduction of the 
spirit and humour of the design, the picture’s 
deft draughtsmanship and modelling, and expres- 
sions of the faces and figures. 


Tue Scotsman says that the restoration of the 
ruinous portions of Dunblane Cathedral, which 
has been in progress for some time, is being con- 
tinued with energy and success. The roof of the 
nave has been replaced. This portion of the 
church has long been in use. The tracery 
of some of the windows of the choir has been 
adapted to ‘‘match” what is supposed to have 
been the original type. The east end, with the 
great window, is now complete. 

Tue French journals report the death of M. 
Boulanger, the able and fortunate worker in iron, 
who executed the iron work on the portal doors 
of Notre Dame, Paris, and similar examples at 
Bourges, Nimes, and Vézelay. 

Tue Builder says : ‘‘ The restoration, or rather 
the reconstruction, of the cathedral of St. Front 
[Périgueux], has been completed. There remains 
nothing more to be done...... than to place on 
the belfry the angel which is to surmount that 
part of the monument.” 

M. RocHecRosse’s immense picture of ‘The 
Fall of Babylon,’ which was the most effec- 
tive and popular work in this year’s Salon, is to 
ee in all the chief cities of the United 

tes. 

A new hall, containing Jewish antiquities, 
will shortly be opened on the ground floor of 
the Louvre, and in a line with the Grand 
Chaldeo - Assyrian Gallery and the Hall of 
Phenician Antiquities. This addition is spacious 
enough to contain all those relics of the ancient 
people in which the Louvre is very rich. In 
the same museum the authorities have in- 
stalled the fine mosaic found by M. Renan in 
1863 at the Church of St. Christopher, Kabr- 

m, near Tyre; it comprises thirty-one 
nedallions of combats of animals, rustic scenes, 





children at play, and incidents of agricultural 


life; sixty-four medallions of the months, 
seasons, winds, and a number of animals and 
fruits. 


THE death is announced, at the age of seventy- 
one, of Signor Pietro Rosa, the well-known 
archeeologist, under whose direction the excava- 
tions on the Palatine, made at the expense of 
Napoleon III., were prosecuted. The great 
undertaking of his youth, the topographical 
map of ancient Latium, was never completed. 


THERE is a very valuable and numerous col- 
lection of casts from antique, medizeval, and 
Renaissance sculptures at South Kensington, 
comprising a moderate proportion of examples 
which are architectonic, if not strictly architec- 
tural. This collection is probably the finest of 
its kind ; but it would profit greatly if a system 
of exchanges, more liberal than that in vogue, 
were arranged with the Musée de Sculpture 
Comparée, on the Trocadéro, Paris, which pos- 
sesses many choice things not to be found in 
the English galleries. 








MUSIC 





TEXT-BOOKS. 


Principia of Music. By Harvey Lohr. (For- 
syth Brothers. The author of this treatise says 
that it is specially designed for preparing candi- 
dates for examinations ; and it certainly contains 
a quantity of information, beginning with the rudi- 
ments of music, expressed concisely, clearly, and 
for the most part logically. Occasionally an odd 
sentence may be met with, as, for example, this: 
‘‘Sound is of two kinds—viz., noise and music.” 
And the following is a decidedly enigmatical 
utterance : ‘‘ Among those, however, deserving 
the honourable title of musician, and blessed 
with eyesight, it is quite common to find a know- 
ledge of works of which they have never heard 
a sound, except through the medium of the 
mind’s eye.” Here Mr. Léhr’s meaning may be 
grasped, but the following is inscrutable: ‘‘ Per- 
fect intervals may be easily recognized, both 
notes being natural, sharp, or flat, &c., with the 
exception of fourths on F, and fifths on B, in 
which case the F is of a kind a semitone higher 
than the B.” The italics here are ours. The last 
three chapters, dealing with harmony, counter- 
point, orchestration, form, &., are too sketchy 
to be of much use; but on the whole the volume 
deserves a place in the list of useful text-books. 


Key to Exercises in Harmony; Additional 
Exercises to Harmony; Key to the Additional 
Exercises in Harmony; Additional Exercises to 
Counterpoint. By Ebenezer Prout. (Augener 
& Co.)—Among musical theoreticians Mr. Prout 
occupies a distinguished position not only on 
account of his talents, but of his untiring indus- 
try, and the number of able treatises from his 
pen promises to become exceedingly large. The 
present series of volumes must, of course, be 
regarded as supplementary to the works on 
harmony and counterpoint recently issued ; and 
if it cannot be said that they were imperatively 
called for in order to repair imperfections and 
omissions, they at any rate afford evidence of a 
desire to render the treatises in question ex- 
haustive of their subjects. With regard to the 
first of them there is little to be said ; the use 
and abuse of a key are, of course, fully under- 
stood by teachers, but it was Mr. Prout’s special 
aim to evince that the most complex exercises 
in his harmony primer—those dealing, for 
example, with chromatic chords in the key and 
chords of the eleventh and thirteenth—admit of 
agreeable melodies, and this he may be regarded 
as having proved. In the book of additional 
exercises the method has been carried further ; 
the author says that he has endeavoured ‘‘to do 
for harmony what the late Stephen Heller did 
so admirably for pianoforte studies—to invest 
them [the exercises] with musical interest, 





thus cultivating the student’s feeling for melody 
and rhythm, while at the same time giving him 
an insight into the harmonic relations of the 
various chords employed.” This object is, of 
course, admirable, though it may be questioned 
whether a student who does not possess natural 
feeling for melody and rhythm will ever acquire 
it by working exercises. At any rate, Mr. 
Prout’s examples cannot fail to give many 
valuable suggestions to an intelligent learner. 
Passing over the next volume in the order 
named, which of course speaks for itself, we 
come to the last, which is the most remarkable 
ofthe series. In the discussion as to the utility 
of the study of strict counterpoint Mr. Prout 
has always ranged himself on the conservative 
side, and at the first glance it is, therefore, 
somewhat surprising to find that less than a 
fourth of the 300 examples here given are, as 
he says, counterpoint exercises in the usual 
sense of the term. Novelty in procedure is 
first shown in the third section of the first part, 
where we find a number of subjects in the florid 
style. The second and largest portion of the 
book consists of melodies to be harmonized, pre- 
suinably in the contrapuntal style. Firstly, we 
have fifty of the finest German chorales ; next, a 
number of national airs of various countries to 
be harmonized not only for four voices, but for 
one voice with pianoforte accompaniment, a 
branch of composition which, as Mr. Prout truly 
says, very often receives but scant attention from 
pupils and teachers. He naively adds, ‘‘ The 
result can be seen on the counter of any music 
shop.” In the third section of this part we have 
a hundred melodies, mostly taken from the works 
of the great masters, but chosen designedly for 
the likelihood of their being unfamiliar to 
students. Lastly, the author gives a series of 
unfigured basses taken from familiar hymn 
tunes, the chorales of Bach, and miscellaneous 
sources. Truly Mr. Prout has smoothed the 
path alike of the teacher and the pupil by this 
little volume, the use of which does not involve 
the acceptance of auy particular musical creed. 
A key will, no doubt, be forthcoming in due 
course. 








Musical Gossiy. 


THE date of the production of ‘ Lohengrin’ 
in Paris is not yet announced. A further diffi- 
culty arose with respect to the question of ex- 
cisions, the directors desiring extensive curtail- 
ments, while M. Lamoureux insisted upon the 
vee ane of the work in its integrity. He 

as gained his point, and Parisian amateurs will 
have the opportunity, not yet vouchsafed to the 
London public, of forming opinions on ‘Lohen- 
grin’ as it was written by Wagner. 


M. Mavret has in preparation an extensive 
work dealing with theories he has formed re- 
specting a scientific basis of lyric art. As his 
treatment of the subject is likely to occasion 
much controversy he will shortly issue a pre- 
fatorial essay explanatory of his views, and this 
will be translated into English by Mr. E. Jaques. 


Tue Vienna Fremdenblatt publishes certain 
details concerning the claque at the Imperial 
Opera in the Austrian capital, from which it 
appears that the abominable institution costs 
the leading artists about 1,000/. a year. That 
such an imposition should be tolerated is greatly 
to the discredit of a city so closely bound up 
with the musical history of the past century. 


MEANWHILE the Intendant of the Berlin 
Opera has issued an edict that artists are for 
the future to refrain from accepting recalls, thus 
following a regulation for some time in force in 
Munich, Dresden, Weimar, and other German 
cities. But from the Bavarian capital it is 


reported that in future performers are again 
to be permitted to respond to calls after the 
fall of the curtain, as by this means they are 
brought into more direct contact with the 
audience ! 
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Herr GoipMARK is stated to be rewriting the 
score of his opera ‘Merlin,’ which so far has 
been far less successful than his ‘ K6nigin von 
Saba.’ The revised ‘ Merlin’ is to be produced 
at Berlin next season. 

A new stringed instrument, in size and com 
pass standing between the viola and violoncello, 
has been invented by Herr A. Stelzner, who 
has so far interested Herr Joachim in the matter 
that he has given an order for a “‘ violotta,” as 
the instrument is termed. 

A coMMITTEE has been formed in Florence for 
the celebration next year of the centenary of 
Rossini’s birth. 

Sicnor Mascaeni, the composer of the 
generally successful ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ is 
said to have completed the score of his new 
opera on the subject of ‘ L’Ami Fritz.’ 


TuE new theatre now in course of erection at 

Zurich will be opened on October 1st with 
‘ Lohengrin.’ 
E Ir is difficult to credit the reports concerning 
the success of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha’s 
opera ‘Santa Chiara’ at Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin. 
The work utterly failed at Covent Garden 
during one of the later seasons of the Gye 
management, owing as much to the repulsiveness 
of the libretto as to the dulness of the music. 


THE well-known Swiss national hymn, 
‘* Ruffst du mein Vaterland,” which is sung to 
the same air as ‘‘God save the Queen,” has 
been the subject of almost as much discussion. 
A writer in a Berne newspaper has discovered 
that it was first printed and sung at Berne in 
the year 1811. It occurs in a little collection 
of war-songs for the artillery camp which was 
formed on the Kirchenfeld in the summer of 
that year. This is the same spot where the 
‘* Festspiel ” has just been performed in memory 
of the foundation of the city of Berne. 








DRAMA 


Se 


Bramatic Gossip, 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. will 
publish early in the coming season ‘The Life 
of Robert Coates, better known as ‘‘ Romeo” 
and ‘‘ Diamond ” Coates,’ by Messrs. J. R. and 
H. H. Robinson. It will contain many anec- 
dotes of fashionable and theatrical life in the 
early part of this century. 

‘La Mé&cERE AppRIVOISEKE’ is the title of an 
adaptation by M. Paul Delair of ‘The Taming 
of the Shrew,’ which is to be given at the 
Comédie Frangaise. It is to be hoped that a 
representation of this piece at the great home of 
comedy will dismiss to limbo all that remains of 
the horrible traditions concerned with the acting 
of the original. While dismissing much the 
Daly Company retained more than was neces- 
sary of the profoundly contemptible business 
which for more than two centuries retained 
possession of the stage. For the worst atro- 
cities John Lacy, who wrote ‘Sauny the Scot,’ 
is probably responsible. In this gruesome 
composition, produced at the Theatre Royal, 
April 9th, 1667, Lacy played Sauny, a Scotch 
Grumio. It is at least pardonable to hope that 
the leg of mutton burnt black, and the panto- 
mime tricks operated with it, together with 
other not less idiotic fooling, were the invention 
of the worthy whom Charles II., Pepys, and 
Langbaine delighted to honour. 

WE were in error in stating that the Princess’s 
Theatre closed last Saturday. The run of ‘ Fate 
and Fortune’ has been prolonged during the 
past week, and, while that piece goes on tour, 
‘Arrah na Pogue’ is to-night revived with Mr. 
Henry Neville as the O’Grady. 

Drury Lane TuHeEatre is to open next Satur- 
day (September 5th) with ‘ A Sailor’s Knot.’ 

A NEW comedy by Mr" W. H. Pollock and 





Mr. R. Davey will, it is said, be given by the 
Daly Company during its stay at the Lyceum. 

‘Tae Fiat oF THE Gops,’ by Mr. Leonard 
Outram, given on Tuesday night for a solitary 
occasion at the Avenue, deals with an incident 
in the reign of an imaginary Faustina, Empress 
of Rome. A servile outbreak is meditated, and 
Galba, a gladiator, its head, is ordered by the 
empress to sacrifice to her jealousy Neodamia, 
a freed slave girl, in whom she divines a rival. 
When on the point of carrying out the imperial 
command, Galba recognizes in the intended 
victim his own daughter, whose death by the 
‘*fiat of the gods” involves that of Faustina’s 
son, the young Cesar. The wrongs of his class 
conquer the paternal instinct, and he is on the 
point of sacrificing the girl, and with her the 
youthful tyrant. In the end the pitiful appeals 
of Faustina, who crouches at his feet in suppli- 
cation, prevail. Miss F. Ivor as the heroine and 
Mr. Austin Melford as the gladiator acted with 
some earnestness. 


On the same occasion a performance of an 
abridged version of ‘Othello’ was given. This 
was amateurish throughout. Miss F. Ivor as 
Desdemona gave a pleasing mimicry of Miss 
Ellen Terry. An Australian actor with the 
curiously composite name of Mr. Lion Mar- 
grave showed complete inexperience as the 
Moor. 

An adaptation by Mr. Joseph Hatton of ‘The 
Prince and the Pauper’ of Mark Twain is to be 
produced in October. Miss Bessie Hatton and 
Mr. Forbes Dawson will be included in the cast. 


An adaptation by Mr. Frederick Horner of 
‘L’Article 231’ of M. Paul Ferrier, the latest 
novelty at the Comédie Frangaise, is among 
promised novelties. 


Mr. Wirtt1am HEINEMANN has in the press a 
translation from the pen of Mr. Gerard Harry, 
editor of the Indépendance Belge, of Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s tragedy ‘ La Princesse Maleine.’ 


Mr. Gaston Mayer will produce at the 
Avenue on the 12th prox. another Pierrot play 
by M. Michel Carré, the author of ‘ L’Enfant 
Prodigue.’ It is entitled ‘ Yvette.’ 


‘Pameta’s Propicy’ is the title of a comedy, 
by Mr. Clyde Fitch, to be given at the Court 
Theatre during the autumn. 


‘A Roya Drvorce,’ with Miss Grace Haw- 
thorne as Josephine and Mr. Murray Carson as 
Napoleon, is promised for Thursday next at the 
Olympic. 

Mr. Forses Roperrson sails for New York 
on September 9th to play the hero of ‘Ther- 
midor,’ M. Sardou’s play, the performance of 
which was arrested in Paris. r. Robertson 
remains a member of Mr. Hare’s company. 








MISCELLANEA 
Wordsworth’s Critics. — A Correspondent 


writes :— 

“«This will never do,’ was the opening sentence 
of Jeffrey’s review in the Edinburgh of Words- 
worth’s ‘Excursion.’ Nothing that Jeffrey ever 
wrote has so often been quoted to his discredit as 
a critic. It appears that Prof. Wilson, otherwise 
known as ‘Christopher North,’ deserves as much 
censure as the critic whom he frequently denounced. 
the following words from his pen having appeared 
in Blackwood several years afterwards and been 
overlooked, apparently, by those who have dealt 
with contemporary criticism on the Bard of Rydal 
Mount: ‘I confess that the “ Excursion” is the 
worst poem of any character in the English lan- 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post. 
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For Twelve Months 
For Six Months ... 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (0,’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_._——— 


NOW READY, 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE 
OF BOOKS. 


JANUARY, 1881, to DECEMBER, 1889, 
VOL. IV. 

Being an Alphabetical List of Works published in 
the United Kingdom, and of the Principal 
Works in America, with Dates of Publication 
Indication of Size, Price, Edition, and Py, 
lisher’s name, 

Royal 8vo. Volume, 710 pages, half-morocco, cloth 

sides, price 2/. 12s, 6d. 





MR. GEORGE RUSSELL’S BIOGRAPHY 
OF THE 


RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP, 


Being the New Volume of 
“THE QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS.” 

Crown 8vo. with new Photogravure Portrait, cloth, 3s, 6d, 

‘‘ Written in the manly and independent spirit which we 
should expect in one of his lineage......An honest book.” 

World, 

‘* A volume we may specially commend as the most attrac- 
tive and authoritative history of the man with whom it deals 
that has yet been given to the world.”—Speaker. 

“*Mr. Russell’s book is enriched by the recollections of 
some of Mr. Gladstone's most eminent contemporaries, and 
by records which they have placed at his disposal.” 

Saturday Review, 

‘*Mr. Bussell has done his work with sound judgment and 
in excellent taste......A worthy offering at the sbrine of 
patriotism and genius.”—Datly News. 


The RURAL ECONOMY and AGRI. 
CULTURE of AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, ss 
seen by ROBERT WALLACE, F.L.S. F.R.S. With 
8 Maps, 80 Full-Page Plates, and 20 Text Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. cloth, One Guinea net. 

‘Prof. Wallace gives, as the result of personal observa- 
tion, a very —- and very instructive account of the 
agricultural methods and appliances in use throughout the 
principal Australasian colonies.”—Zimes. 


FOUR WELSH COUNTIES: a Holi- 
day Book about Brecknock, Carnarvon, Merioneth, and 
Pembroke. By E. A. KILNER. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

“The pleasures of holidaying in Wales will be enhanced 
to those who consult before: d, or better still, take al 

with them as a companion Miss Kilner's ‘Four W 


Counties,’”—Scotsman, 


POWER THROUGH REPOSE. By 


ANNIE PAYSON CALL. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 

“Full of hints for the prevention and cure of nervous 

diseases, and, as such, should appeal very powerfully toa 
large section of the public.”—Glote. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. By 


WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘In Far Lochaber,’ ‘A 
Princess of Thule,’ &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. cloth, 
“‘ An admirable story.”—Atheneum. : 
“One of the very best of Mr. Black’s works, and his best 
is very good indeed.”—ZJllustrated London News. 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By Avery 


MACALPINE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 

“ The studies of character are cleverly consistent through 
out, and Mr. MacAlpine, with his genial analysis of the 
feelings, can be pathetic as well as humorous......The s 
is powerfully worked out, and we are left in doubt till the 
last as to the dénotiment.”— Times. 


“ An extremely interesting and well-written story.” 
Scotsman, 








‘A decidedly pleasant novel.”—Graphic, 


4 HIDDEN FOE: a Story of Love 


and Mystery. By G. A. HENTY, Author of ‘ The Curse 
of Carne’s ‘Hold,’ ‘The Plague Ship,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. cloth, 21s. 
“It may be read once with pleasure and interest; and 
even among fairly good novels there is hardly one in twenty 
of which more than this can truthfully be said.”—Spectator. 


b . 

The GENTLEMAN DIGGER: 4 
Study of Society at Johannesberg. By ANNA, COM 
THSSE de BREMONT. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“This is a very sensational, graphic, and too true account 
of life in the Golden City, and must in these days, when 60 
much interest centres on South Africa, be full of attraction 
for many readers. It is really a remarkable work,” —Life. 


London : ute 
Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-tane, Fleet-street, EC, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE NOVELS BY JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
ALDYTH (the Popular Edition-now first issued). 
The “FIRST VIOLIN.” | KITH and KIN. 
BORDERLAND. | HEALEY. PROBATION. 


Each in uniform binding, in 1 vo'. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 














NOW READY. NOW READY. 
RULING the PLANETS. By Mina E. Burton.|SO NEAR AKIN. By M.A. Bengough. 3 vols. 
or THE AUTHOR OF ‘MR. BAZALGETTE’S AGENT.’ BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE DUKE'S MARRIAGE.’ 


VIOLET MOSES. By Leonard Merrick. 3 vols. The ALDERMAN'S CHILDREN. By James 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HER OWN COUNSEL.’ 7 Svat 


| BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A HURRICANE IN PETTICOATS.’ 
ee a. oe Se Rene of “De. ‘The HALLETTS. By Leslie Keith. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SIN OF JOOST AVELING.’ BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CAROLINE,’ 


An OLD MAID’S LOVE. By Maarten Maartens. | BERTHA'S EARL. By Lady Lindsay. Second 


Second Edition. 3 vols. Edition. 3 vols, 








NEW AND POPULAR EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


BY MARIE CORELLI, AUTHOR OF ‘A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS.’ BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘NANCY.’ 
WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. In 1 vol., ALAS! By Rhoda Broughton. In 1 vol. crown 
crown 8vo, 68. 8vo. 68. 
BY AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. BY MARY LINSKILL. 


An AUSTRALIAN GIRL. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. BETWEE N the H EA t H ER and the 


SALE UPWARDS OF A MILLION COPIES. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


NEW 3s. 6d, EDITION. 
The following VOLUMES are now ready in the NEW EDITION, in Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth :— 








EAST LYNNE. (Two Hundred and Fiftieth Thousand.) JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. (Twentieth Thousand. ) 
The CHANNINGS, (One Hundredth Thousand.) ANNE HEREFORD. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. (Seventy-third Thousand.) | DENE HOLLOW. (Twenty- fifth Thousand.) 

The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. (Fiftieth Thousand.) EDINA. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTER. (Fiftieth Thousand.) A LIFE’S SECRET. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

VERNER’S PRIDE. (Thirty-ninth Thousand.) COURT NETHERLEIGH. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 

ROLAND YORKE. (Sixtieth Thousand.) LADY GRACE. (Now appears for the first time in cheap form.) 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series, (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) BESSY RANE, (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

MILDRED ARKELL. (Forty-fifth Thousand ) PARKWATER, (Twentieth Thousand.) 

SI. MARTIN’S EVE. (Fortieth Thousand.) The UNHOLY WISH, The FOGGY NIGHT at OFFORD, &c. 
TREVLYN HOLD. (Sixtieth Thousand ) JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) The MASTER of GREYLANDS. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
The RED COURT FARM. (Thirty-seventh Thousand.) ORVILLE COLLEGE. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

WITHIN the MAZE. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) POMEROY ABBEY. (Twenty-first Thousand.) 

EISTER’S FOLLY. (Thirtieth Thousand.) JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth Series. 

LADY ADELAIDE, (Twenty-ninth Thousind.) ADAM GRAINGER, and other STORIES. 

OSWALD CRAY. (Thirtieth Thousand.) JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth Series. 


Each Volume is in crown 8vo. s:ze, and bound in szarlet cloth, lettered on the side, and sold separately, The published price is 3s, 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 
Fublishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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* LEARNED, CuatTty, UsEFuL.”—A thenceum. 





“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Sixth Series of Norzs anp QuERiks, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety 
of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in 
the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “‘ Meal Tub Plot” — 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— 
Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles II.— Where did 
Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and 
Boadicea—William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide 
—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard 
Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘“ Adeste Fideles”—“ The 
Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—“ Lead, 
kindly Light ”—Rabelais—London Publishers of 18th Century— 
The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion’ 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame 
Europa ’—Bibliography— Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“ Rock of Ages”—‘ Kikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre 
—Bibliography of Skating—‘ The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio 
Medici ’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


Slavonic Mythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy —Lycanthropy—North 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
Superstitions—“ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


The Drama in Ireland—‘ Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray’s 
‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns_ by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair 
Women ’—*‘ Logie 0’ Buchan.’ 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


“To rule the roast”— Licked into shape”—“ Bush ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to snuff—* To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry—“ The grey mare is the 
better horse”—Bred and born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off 
with a shilling—Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 





PHILOLOGY. 
Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling —Snob—Jolly— 
Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford—Maiden in Place-names 
—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram— 
Hearse— W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk- 
plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of York—Fitzhardinges 
of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonial 
Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of 
Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


FINE ARTS. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael—Rubenss 
‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines— 
Portraitsof Byron— Velasquez andhis Works—Tassie’s Medallions 
—Copley’s ‘ Attack on Jersey.’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestments 
—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonization 
—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bisho 
Seventeenth Century ‘“ Indulgence”—The ‘“ Month’s Mind”— 
Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- Book Rule 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles— 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
‘ Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of Augustus 
— Acervus Mercurii”—“ Vescus ” in Georgics iii. 175-—Oppian 
—Juvenal’s Satire iii—Transliteration of Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ 
‘Ranw ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative 
Verse—“ Felix quem faciunt,” &c. 


TOPOGRAPHY. ' 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Bagnio—The 
Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankments— 
Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormond- 
street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham House 
—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K.— 
Ladies’ Clubs— Zoedone—Berkeley-square M ystery— W ife Selling 
—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jingo— 
The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Tobacco in England— 
Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American States 
—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants— 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beat- 
montague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonaparte- 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—Female 
Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Registers 
—Arm-in-arm—E, 0,—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 
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2 E_— 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
SEPTEMBER. 
ELECTORAL FACTS. No. 3. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


H in EAST AFRICA. By the Marquis of Lorne. 


the BRITIS: 

The LAST BIT of NATURAL WOODLAND. By the Hon. Auberon 
erbert. 

pEEDINAND LASSELLE. By Mrs. Arthur Kennard. 


ULSORY INSURANCE in GERMANY. By Prof. Geffcken. 

qhe REAL STATUS of WOMEN in ISLAM. By the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Ameer Ali. 

CAN RAILWAY-PASSENGER FARES BE LOWERED? By W. M. 
Acworth. 

AWAR CORRESPONDENT’S REMINISCENCES. By Archibald Forbes. 

GUILELESS AUSTRALIA. By the Hon. John Fortescue. 

oUR WORN-OUT PARSONS. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

A FRENCH AMBASSADOR at the COURT of CHARLES II. By J.J. 
Jusserand. 


FEDERATION :— 
IMPERIAL English View. By the Right Hon. Lord Brassey. 
2 An American View. By Andrew Carnegie. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Ltd. 





Que “HISTORICAL ” GROUNDS of the 
LAMBETH JUDGMENT 
Examined by J. T. TOMLINSON. 


With 9 Facsimiles of the Principal Pictures. 
Fourth Edition. 100 pp. price 6d.; postage, ld. 
«Extensive knowledge and acute criticism.”—Quarterly Review. 
« Acute and well-founded criticisms. ”— Yorkshire Post. 
«Mr. Tomlinson has given the lead to the (Quarterly) reviewer.” 
mR, WicKHAM Lxao. 
“We have no wish to depreciate the real learning and industrious 
research shown in Mr. Toml ’s pamphlet ; are jiderable.” 





Guardian. 
«By one Mr. Tomlinson, or Tomkinson, which no one thought worth 
answering "—Spectator. 
London: Shaw, 48, Paternoster-row. 
————— 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——_~>— 


The WORKS of HEINRICH 


HEINE. Translated by CHARLES G. LELAND (Hans 
Breitmann). Volume I. FLORENTINE NIGHTS, The 
MEMOIRS of HERR VON SCHNABELEWOPSKI, 
The RABBI of BACHARACH, and SHAKESPEARE’S 
MAIDENS and WOMEN. Price 5s. 

*,* Prospectus on application. 





St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ It is more than time we had a com- 
plete English translation of that unique and fascinating 
genius.” 

Saturday Review.—** A success which is on the whole very 
remarkable.” 


The FRUITS of ENLIGHTEN- 


MENT. AComedy. By Count TOLSTOY. Translated 
from the Russian by E. J. DILLON, Ph.D. With an 
Introduction by Mr. W. A. PINERO, and a Portrait of 
the Author. Price 5s. 


The LITTLE MANX NATION. 


By HALL CAINE, Author of ‘The Bondman.’ 3s, 6d. 
cloth ; 2s. 6d, paper. 
Speaker.—‘‘ A pleasant book, clever and unconventional, 
and with plenty of fancy as well as no lack of facts.” 


Popular Edition, in 1 vol. 


IN the VALLEY. A Novel. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC, Author of ‘Seth’s Brother's 
Wife,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. illustrated. 

Mk. GLADSTONE’s OprInion.—‘‘It has a great historical 
interest from its apparently faithful exhibition of the rela- 
tions of the different nationalities and races who were so 
curiously grouped together in and about the State of New 
York before the War of American Independence.” 


London: 
Wa. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 





APANESE 


WITH 


NOTES 
Describing the Emblems, the Poetical Associations, and other thoughts 
and subjects employed in the Decoration of the Wares, an Account of 
the Festivals, and of some of the Customs of Japan. 
By JAMES L. BOWES. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, 600 pages, with Plates, 2/. 12s. 
The “ Extra Illustrated Edition,” half-morocco, gilt top, 61. 6s. 
(Only a few copies left. ) 


The Japan Mail (Capt. Brinxtey) says :—“ It is a noble book....a book 
of the most valuable and genuine character. He is unsparing in his 
exposure of some of the shameless frauds that have been practised on 
innocent collectors. It is evident that Mr. Bowes has brought together 

really rep ive collecti and that he has made every specimen 
it contains the object of careful research and intelligent scrutiny. We 
can all enjoy the clear descriptions and exquisite plates.” 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited. 
Liverpool: Edward Howell. 


“ Fascinating beyond any romance.”—Birmingham Post. 
Part I. now ready, price 7d., of an entirely NEW and REVISED 
EDITION of 


HE STORY of the HEAVENS. By Sir 
ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D. F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer 
of Ireland. Illustrated with Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 
Engravings. 
*,* With Part I. is given a large and valuable STAR MAP. 

“Tt is doubtful whether aay previous effort to popelerze astronomy, 
in our language at any rate, deserves to rank as highly as the delightfu 
and most instructive work which the Ro: Astronomer for Ireland 
happily entitles ‘The Story of the Heavens.’ Sir Robert Ball not only 

ds the imagination, but convinces the reason of his —— 
man. 


POTTERY, 











“ A story of boundless interest and of exquisite beauty.’ 
Educational Times. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London 


“GAY & BIRD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. 346, cloth gilt, 5s. 


JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN. 
By ALICE MABEL BACON. 


Contents: Childhood—Education—Marriage and Divorce—Wife and 
Mother—Old Age—Court Life—Life in Castle and Yashtki—Samurai 
Women—Peasant Women—Life in the Cities—Domestic Service— 
Epilogue. 

Queen.—‘‘ This gifted authoress, in the making of her book, has had the 
| ha hy of long and intimate friendship with a number of Japanese 

jies....There are 8, nay, whole chapters, of the book that sim v 
charm....I hope to find space for a fuller account of a book whic 
have read with quite unusual interest and pleasure.” 

Morning Post.—‘* Miss Bacon has no need to offer any excuse for her 
book on ‘Japanese Girls and Women,’ considering that in writing on 
this subject she refers to one half of the population of Japan, which has 
been almost entirely neglected by other writers. The knowledge dis- 
played in these pages of the inner life of Japanese women is consider- 
able, and shows that the author has had exceptional advantagesin being 

dmitted ose friendship with the ladies of the Flowery Land. These 
she has used with discernment, and gives a faithful description of the 

osition of Jap women th gh their lives, and of all classes. 
he book not only treats of much that has not before been generally 
known, but is written in a pleasing style.” 

Pall Mali Gazette.—‘‘ Miss Bacon’s opportunities were unequalled, and 
she has used them to a result calling for the highest praise....We have 
no space to follow Miss Bacon in her charming description and stories 
of upper-class Japanese life, which she has seen so well. We can only 
say how charming they are.” 











Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


ZADOC PINE, and other Stories. 


By H. C. BUNNER, 
Editor of Puck, and Author of ‘Short Sixes,’ &c. 

Observer.—‘‘ Mr. Bunner excels in the art of telling short stories. To 
be read at all, such literature should be of the very best, and in the case 
of the volume called ‘Zadoc Pine,’ at least two of the stories will 
answer this description. ‘The volume is full of life and humour ” 

Queen.—‘‘'The whole collection were well worth reproduction.” 

National Observer.—‘‘ Mr. H. C. Bunner is another American skilled in 
the art of the short story; and his latest instalment, ‘Zadoc Pine,’ is 
excellent oo 

Bookseller.—‘‘ Mr. Bunner’s volume is a collection of those short stories 
in the composition of which our American confréres x r away 
the bell. ‘he first in the list is perhaps the pick of the whole bundle. 
Zadoc amuses, interests, astonishes.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. 166, fancy cloth binding, 2s. 6d. 


THE NEW ERA IN RUSSIA. 


By CHARLES A. DE ARNAUD. 


Evening News and Post.—‘‘Trustworthy accounts of Russian life and 
statecraft are scarce. New views of Russia are therefore welcome to 
the student. In ‘The New Erain Russia’ we have a panegyric of Russian 
statesmanship. Of the reigning Emperor--reported, in spite of his 

lancholy and lusi to be one of the most sagacious, enlightened, 
and far-seeing men in Europe—he writes with discri i dmirati 
It is a book worth reading.” 

Observer.—‘‘ To speak of the steadfast policy of the emperors as being 
in favour of liberal and ular measures looks at first sight like an 
exaggeration. But the writer argues his case well.” 











Gay & BiRD, 15, King William-street, Strand. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 


NEW EDITION (NINETEENTH), cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. handsomely printed in Red and Black, 


THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF WHIST. 


By “CAVENDISH.” 


With an Appendix on American Leads, 





Just out, 8vo. paper covers, price 6d. 


AMERICAN 


LEADS SIMPLIFIED. 


By “ CAVENDISH.” 


THomAs DE LA RvE & Co, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SEVENTH SERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (August 29) contatns— 


NOTES :—Survivors of the Unreformed House of Commons—Richard 
III. at Leicester—Shakspeariana—Low Latin “ Lodium”—Domes- 
day Commemoration, 1886—St. Ades mee rhs Nicholas Cole Abbey— 

mason’s Charge— Misleading Headings—Top-Boots—Libels in 
1572—W. Westall—Pair of Cards: Jubilee—English Players in Ger- 
many. 


QUERIES :—Chrysoloras—Benjamin Franklin—Rishop Bonner—Jews 
under Torture—De Koven—Heraldic—E. Parker—Webbe, Bisho: 
of Limerick—Memorandum Book of H. Lowe—Stoyle Family—St. 
Laurence Mildred—Francis Spira—Master Betty—Drummer Boy’s 
Uniform—Debate in the House of Commons—Words of Song—R. F. 
Williams—‘ A Lyric to Spring '—Authors Wanted—L. Bonaparte on 
Irishmen—‘ Retrospective Review '—Thornton Family—John Cxsar 
Wilkes—Gibbes Family—Richelieu—Authors Wanted. 


REPLIES Saag ase | e of Ministers—White Harvest—Frog Lane 
—Abraham Newland—Picture by Van Dyck—Sir 8S. Lovell— 
‘Brussels Gazette ’'—Old Song—Chapter and Verse—Yule Doos— 
Trinity Week—Bishop Seabury—Etymology of Grasse—Barbadoes 
Records—Mary ‘Tudor—English Versions of the Bible—Steel-bow— 
Hicks’s Hall—Killigrew—Morkin-gnoffe—Words in Worcestershire 
Wills — Steel Engravings, 1766-1501 — Neander — Heraldic—James 
Smyth—Z i ‘ Huntingtower '—Game of Troco. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Macklin’s ‘ Monumental Brasses ’"—Burd’s Machia- 
velli’s ‘Il Principe’—M: illan’s ‘ Bibli phical Catal — 
Jones and Macray’s ‘Charters and Documents Illustrating the 
peed of Salisbury '—Kenyon’s ‘Aristotle on the Athenian Con- 
stitution. 








Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


LAST WEEK'S NUMBER (August 22) contains— 


NOTES :—Thomas Moore—Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’—Biblio- 

phy of Chess—‘ Icon Basilike "—Literary Curiosity—Soho—Cecil 

mily—‘‘‘The crow, with voice of care”—Remarkable Parallel— 

Le earme VOT Beaks —Hylton’s ‘ — Perfectionis ’"—W. 

y ycherley—Consopition— Weller Family—Flaskisable—Banqueting 
Hall, ‘Whitehall. ” : 


QUERIES :—Early AngloJews — John Carmichael — Gamekeepers— 

} hier, the Regicid ‘jeant’s Ring—Punishments in neh 
Army—Who was “ White Eyes”?—Portrait of Lord Chief Justice 
Green—Dwight Family — Churchill’s ‘ Rosciad '—Lichgates—Last 
Abbot of Glastonbury—Poems on the Cat—Guido’s ‘ Aurora ’—‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Library’ — Molitre — Oriental Dagger —‘Dr. Presody’— 
“‘ After-game at Irish ”—Christmas Coffer—Vassall—Old Lease. 


REPLIES :—English Pronunciation of Latin—Baccarat—Golden Rose— 
“One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine ”"—Knights of the Swan— 
Shadow--Songs—Seal of H.M. Almonry—Pas: in Wordsworth— 
Translation of Rabelais — Dromedary — Portrait of Fielding—The 
O'Gorman Mahon—Motto on Picture—‘‘ Watching how the cat 
jumps” — Underground Passages — Pigeons: No Gall—Huish— 
Robinson, Bishop of London— Field Names — Socialism — Kilt— 
Masonic Word—Snarrynge—Counts of the Holy Roman Empire— 
Author of Song—Sulky—Chichester Cath —Women Barbers— 
Thunderstorm in Winter—Garth’s ‘ Dispensary ’"—‘‘ Clever devils "— 
Kanape—Buhl—Vice-Admiral Denis—‘‘To pay the debt of nature” 

—Maori War—Virginia—Stocks. 


NOTES on BOOKS: — Dr. Atkinson’s ‘Forty Years in a Moorland 
Parish ’—Leland’s ‘ Works of Heinrich Helne ’—Jewett’s ‘Normans’ 
—Worthy’s ‘Devonshire Parishes,’ Vol. I1.—Wright’s ’ Works of 
Shakespeare '"—Airy’s ‘ Text-Book of English History ’"—Ditchfield’s 
‘Old English Sports.’ 





Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


Published by JoHN C, FRANCIS, 
22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, 





SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 
WITH BONUS 
ENTITLING TO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS. 


The LINOTYPE COMPANY, Limited, invite APPLICATIONS for 
ALLOTMENTS of the unallotted balance of the above SHARES, 
payable in 1/. instalments every two months. Interest covered by 
existing income. For further particulars apply to the Company’s 


Secretar, 
. JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman. 
W. C. THOMASON, Secretary. 


Offices—6, Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 
Works—Manchester. 


[He LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 


“It is to the printing business of the present day what the inventions 
of Guttenberg and Caxton were to the primitive writing systems of the 
fifteenth century.” 

“A machine from which I cannot but anticipate effects equally 
extensive and beneficial to mankind.” 

The Right Hon. W. E. Grapstonz, M.P. 

One leading Daily Newspaper, which has used the Linotype about 
four years, and now has Forty-two Machines in operation, claims that 
it has saved about 70 per cent. (or 16,380/.) in wages per annum, and a 
further sum which it previously spent in renewals of type. 

A number of Linotype Machines are now in use in the offices of 


several Daily Newspapers in Great Britain. 





ORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 

HEARTBURN, 

GOUT, 


D INNEF 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE 

and INDIGESTIO 


And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





(KouGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
and CONSUMPTION are immediately relieved and rapidly cured 
by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. From Mr. Cooper, Surgeon, 


22, Slaney-street, Enniscorthy : “1 have used them myself, and ordered 
them with marked benefit.” They taste pleasantly. 


Sold at ls, 1jd. and 2:. 9d. per box, 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


“RULERS OF INDIA.” 


Edited by Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.1L, &c. 
NEW VOLUME, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. with 2 Portraits, and Facsimile Signatures. 


CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN: and the 


pression of the Great Revolt. By Major-General Sir OWEN TUDOR BURNE, K.C.S.L, 
sometime Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief in India. 


Full particulars of the Series on application. 


Demy 8vo. half bound, 14s. 


IL PRINCIPE. By Niccolo Machiavelli, 
Edited by L. ARTHUR BURD, with an Introduction by LORD ACTON, 


“The present edition of ‘The Prince’ is mainly intended for the use of those who are 
not already familiar with Machiavelli's life and writings. Though it deals nominally with 
‘The Prince’ alone, it is hoped that it may prove useful as a foundation for more 
study, and as a general introduction to Machiavelli’s. works. The aim of the Editor has 
been to summarize the results at which Machiavellian studies have now arrived, ang to 
indicate the most important sources from which further information may be obtained,” 

‘* Very scholarly and well-nigh exhaustive.”— Times. From the Eprror’s PREFACE, 
——— 





THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


BIGG.—The CHRISTIAN PLATONISTS of ALEXAN- 


; being the Bampton Lectures for 1886. By CHARLES , D.D. 8y0. 10s. 6d. 


BRADLEY.—LECTURES on the BOOK of JOB. 


Delivered in Westminster Abbey by the Very Rev. G.G. BRADLEY, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES on ECCLESIASTES. By the ‘Same 


AUTHOR. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


BRIGHT. —CHAPTERS of EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH 


RY. By W. BRIGHT, D.D. Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


DBIVER.—NOTES on the HEBREW TEXT of the 


BOOKS of SAMUEL. By 8. R. DRIVER, D.D. 8vo. l4s. 


EUSEBIUS’ ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, according 


to the Text of BURTON. Withan Introduction by W. BRIGHT, D.D. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


HADDAN and STUBBS—COUNCILS and ECCLESI- 


ASTICAL yea re! aN ED GREAT BRITAIN aud IRELAND. Edited, after SPELMAN and 
WILKINS, by A. W. HADD. D. ~ahge STUBBS, D.D. Vols. I. and III. Medium 8vo. each 21s. 





Vol. IT. st Medium 8vo. 10s. 
Vol. IL. PartII. CHURCH of IRELAND; MEMORIALS of ST. PATRICK. Stiff covers, 3s. 6d. 


HAMMOND.—OUTLINES of TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


HOOKER'S WORKS. With his Life by Walton, 


rran, by JOHN KEBLE, M.A. Seventh Edition, Revised by R. W. CHURCH, M.A., Dean 
Paulevend F "PAGET, D.D. 3 vols. medium 8vo. 36s. . of Bt. 


The TEXT, as Arranged by J. Keble, M.A. 2 vols, 


8vo. lls. 


MARTINEAU.—A STUDY of RELIGION: its Sources 


and Contents. ByJAMES MARTINEAU, D.D. Second Edition. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 15s. 


PEARSON’S EXPOSITION of the CREED. Revised 


and Corrected by E. BURTON, D.D. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SOCRATES’ ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, according 


to the Text of HUSSEY, with an Introduction by WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D. pone Ie 80. 73. 6d. 


SPORRELL.—NOTES on the HEBREW TEXT of 


the BOOK of GENESIS. By G.J.SPURRELL, M.A. Crown $vo. 10s. 6d. 


STUBBS.—REGISTRUM SACRUM ANGLICANUM. 
- 2 to Exhibit the Course of Episcopal Succession in England. By W. STUBBS, D.D. 


STUDIA BIBLICA et ECCLESIASTICA. ESSAYS in 





BIBLICAL and yee CRITICISM, and KINDRED SUBJECTS. By MEMBERS of the UNIVER. 


SITY of OXFORD. 














applied tothe NEW TESTAMENT. By C. E. HAMMOND, M.A. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





Vol. I. 10s. 6d. 


Vol, IT. 12s. 6d. Vol. III. 16s. 





CLASSICAL TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS. 


CICERO.—_INTERESTING and DESCRIP- 


TIVE PASSAGES. With Notes by H. WALFORD, M.A. In Three 
a Third Edition. Complete, 4s. 6d. Separately, 1s. 6d. each 


(For Schools.) 


, Editor of ‘Cicero.—Philip- 


—_— SELECT ORATIONS. 


With Notes, &c., ec 
an &c. Second Edition. 


CHCILIUM DIVINATIO and 


IN I no EM ACTIO jp _—— 1s. 6d. 
“A masterly work.”—School G 


— DE SENECTUTE. Edited, with Notes, 


by LEONARD HUXLEY, B.A. In Two Parts. 2s. 


PRO ROSCIO. Edited, with English 


Notes, by ST. GEORGE STOCK, M.A. 


CATILINE ORATIONS. og edited, with 


English Notes, by G. A. U 
— SELECTED LETTERS, “or Schools.) 
M.A., and E. R. BER- 


With Notes by the late C. 
NARD, M.A. Second dition. cy 


HORACE.—SELECTED ODES. With Notes 


for the Use of the Fifth Form. By E. C. WICKHAM 


JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIR : :8. Eidited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by C. H. PEARSON. M.A., and H. A. 
STRONG, M.A. LL.D. Crown 8vo. Part I. 3s.; Part Il. 3s. 6d. 


LIVY.—SELECTIONS. | {For Schools.) With 


Notes and Maps by A. In Three Parts. Limp, 
each 1s. 6d. 


BOOKS v. i With Intrc “uction and 


Notes by A. 3 Fy , BA. Second Editi 
MATHESON, 


“Sa 4 














— BOOKS ‘XX, -XXIII. With “netion 

and Notes by M. T. T. M.A. Second E 
“A thoroughly good a book ’— Saturday Rev 
BOOKS XXI., XXII, separately, 2s. 6d. each. 

OVID. — SELECTIONS. or e Tee of 
ae With Notes, &c., iitea Yy 
G. G. RAMSAY, M.A. ipnied ton. = a 

OvID" Ss. TRISTIA. BOOK - ny @& 6. 


PLINY. — SELECTED. LET TERS. (For 
Schools.) With Notes by the la! LA, and 
E. R. BERNARD, M. Batt toss m7 
“An admirable eines of scholarly editing.” 


ify; ‘sidan 


PLAUTUS. _ CAPTIVI. , Wie 
id Notes by W. M. L. 
«An excellent school- ay yor he 
— TRINUMMUS. With ie 
<. E. FREE M.A., and A. SLOM.’ > Assistant 


‘MAN, 
Masters in Westminster School. 3s. 


TERENCE. —ANDRIA. Win Nb, hy &c., by 
N, M.A., and A. SLOMAN, M.A. 
a The best mae edition of the ‘ Andria’ yet published.” "—Atheneum. 





TERENCE.—ADELPHI. With Notes, &c., 


ah the Higher Forms of Public Schools. By the Rey. A. SLOMA 
“An aa edition.” —Spectator. 


— PHORMIO. jedited, with Notes, &c., by 


the SAME AUTHOR. 


TACITUS. —The ANNALS. BOOKS I.-IV. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, for the Use of Schools and 
Junior Students, by H. FURNEAUX, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor 
of Cor, = _— or Oxford, Editor of ‘Tacitus.—Annals. 
Books 5s. BOOK I. separately, 2s. 


SALLUST. — BELLUM CATILINARIUM 
and a gee - With Introduction and Notes by W. 
CAPES, M.A. 4s. 

“Thoroughiy sound aos useful.”—Guardian. 


TIBULLUS and PROPERTIUS.—SELEC- 


TIONS. With Introduction and Notes by G. G. RAMSAY, M.A. 
s. 


“The notes are copious, clear, and sensible.”—Classical Review. 


ZESCHYLUS. — PROMETHEUS BOUND. 


(For Schools.) With Notes, &c., by A.O. PRICKARD, M.A. 2s. 


ASSCHYLUS. With Introduction and Notes 


by ARTHUR SIDGWICK, 


AGAMEMNON. ‘Third Edition, Revised. 


“Admirably adapted for the purpose for which it is intended.” 


Atheneum. 
CHOEPHOROI. 
“Will abundantly supply the requirements of any ordinary student.” 
Spectator. 
EUMENIDES. 


“The work is good and solid, and represents the judgments of an 
acute scholar.”—Guardian. 


ARISTOPHANES. In Single Plays. Edited, 
ee Notes, Introductions, &c., by W. W. MERRY, 


ACHARNIANS. Third Edition. 


“Quite sustains Mr. Merry’s high reputation as a scholar.” 
Cambridge Review. 


The CLOUDS. Third Edition. 


“The notes seem to leave no difficulty unexplained.”—Spectator. 


The FROGS. Second Edition. 


“An excellent school edition.”—Atheneum. 


The KNIGHTS. Second Edition. 


“Excellently fitted to the needs of sixth-form boys.” 


Saturday Review. 
The BIRDS. 3s. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES. TORATIONS - AGAINST 


th Introduction and No’ 
ABBOTT, M.A. LL.D., and P. E. MATHESON, MAY 


Vol. I. The FIRST PHILIPPIC and OLYNTHIACS. I-III. 3s. 


Vol. Il. DE PACE, PHILIPPIC Il, DE CHERSONESE, PHI- 
er Ill. 4s. 6d. 


‘A model of what a school-book should be.”—Academy. 


EURIPIDES. — A PHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 


— ” HERACLEIDE. Edited by the Same, 3s, 
—  ALCESTIS. Edited by the Same. 2s. 6d, 
—,, BECUBA. Edited by C. H. Russell, M.A. 


~—i MEDEA. Edited by C. B. Heberden, M.A. 
HERODOTUS. BOOK IX. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, ‘Oxford. 3s. 


HERODOTUS. - SELECTIONS from. Edited, 


bag Introduction, Notes, and a Map, by W. W. MERRY, DD. 


HOMER. —ILIAD. BOOKS I.-XII. (For 


Schools.) With an Introduction, a brief Homeric Mp rer 
Notes — B. MONRO, M.A. Second Editi on, Revised and Oo 


rected. 
“Will caglenialin as it deserves to sup de, all se! 
ye mes’s Gena 


TRIAD. BOOKS XIII.-XXIV. By the 
“The od Oh ee sie english schools.”—Guardian. 


; 2LIAD. BOOK XXI. With Notes, &,, 


H. HAILSTONE, M.A. 
Edited, 


~ ODYSSEY. BOOKS I.-XII. 
with Notes, and a jis of Homeric Forms, by 
W. W. MERRY, D.D. iporty ith Thousand. 5s. 
BOOKS I. and IL., limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
“Mr. Merry’s editions have revolutionized the study of Homer 
threughout the country.”—Ozford Magazine. 


ODYSSEY. BOOKS XII. -XXIV. By 


the SAME EDITOR. Second Edi 
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ine = Single Plays, limp. 


C2DIPUS TYRANNUS. TRACHINIZ, 2s. 
eS geo = ‘9d. a. 2s. 
x ee 1s. ELECTRA. 
THEOCRITUS. (For. Schools ) With Notes 


D.D. (late Snow). Fourth Editio 


XENOPHON.— — SELECTIONS. (For Schools) 


With Notes and Ma) 
tion. 3s. 6d. 





iF or Junior 
Ciasees. ) With e Yessbalery Bette oe xony Mai 8. PHILPOTTS, 
dc. 8. J MMA aed se ‘Bs. 6d. 


CYROPEDIA. BOOK I I. With Introdue- 


tion and Notes by C. 
“A decided success. cabeisbon 


— CYROPAEDIA. BOOKSIV.,V. 2s. 6d. 
- HELLENICA. BOOKS I. and II, ex ith 


Introduetion and Notes by G. E. UNDERHILL, M.A. 
vO. 3s. 
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